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THE GERMANTOWN ROAD AND ITS ASSOCIATIONS. 


Part First. 


BY TOWNSEND WARD. 


= the autumn of 1683 a little troop of 


emigrants from Crefeld, in Germany, 
went out from Philadelphia to make 
a settlement called Germantown, and 
no doubt the path they followed was 


long before that time. Mr. Watson, 

= writing about 1825, says, “the present 

wae aged Jacob Keyser was told by A. Cook, 

ee primitive inhabitant, that he could 

© well remember Germantown Street as being 

7 an Indian footpath going through laurel 

“ye { bushes.” It is not unlikely that the route 

% was very nearly the present one, but of course 

p | the use of waggons soon required something 

more like what we call a road. At a very 

' early day there came to be, perhaps, two roads; 

for on the 27th of the 38d mo. 1704, Thomas Godfrey com- 

plains to Council that there had been laid out a road from 
Vou. v.—1 (1) 
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Toby Leech’s to Germantown very injurious to the com- 
plainant’s land. On the 18th of the 5th mo. following, 
Council, reciting an Act of Assembly made at New Castle 
in 1700, Resolved, that “one or both of the said roads are 
confirmed, and the matter now depending at law,” they leave 
it “to the law and the judges.” How it was settled is not 
kuown, but long afterwards the Cohocksink was crossed only 
at Front Street. Anthony Klincken, in those early days, 
never came to Philadelphia without his gun, that he might 
bag some geese and ducks at the pond where now is the 
busy scene of Fourth and Market Streets. That he came by 
Front Street is evident, for his delight was to shoot rats at 
Pool’s Bridge. 

Scull and Heap’s map of 1750 show Front Street to have 
been, at that time, the only route. With the growth of the 
city, however, Second and Third Streets, and the Old York 
Road, appeared on General Nicola’s manuscript plan of the 
British works of defence of 1778, on Varlé’s map of about 
1794, on Hill’s rare map of 1794, and on A. P. Folie’s of 
1795. Of them all, when opened, Second Street was no 
doubt found to be the most convenient. To view Second 
Street and the Germantown Road, as one avenue, and to 
consider that along the latter are paved sidewalks and 
water and gas mains, as well as an almost continuous Belgian 
pavement all the way to Chestnut Hill, and that the whole of 
this great distance of thirteen miles of street and road is 
built up with but few gaps, it may well be called one of 
the greatest avenues of any city of the world. The German- 
town Road proper commences at Front Street, just where, 
when the British occupied the city, their line of works of 
defence crossed, at what once was Maiden Street, but now is 
Laurel. It was only through the formidable military bar- 
riers at that point that any one from the direction of Frank- 
ford or Germantown could obtain access to the city. On 
the west side of Front Street, not far from where we leave 
it, there formerly stood, according to the map of 1750, the 
“Sugar House,” between Green and Coates Streets. Passing 
from Front Street into the avenue, whose course at first is 
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nearly due N. W.; we come almost at once, on our left hand, 
to the site of Redoubt No. 2, of the British works of defence, 
of 1778. No vestige of it remains. Passing on we meet fac- 
tories and marble and coal yards, dwelling houses, and work- 
shops. Approaching Second Street, we reach Rose Street, 
with a few houses clustered on it, according to Hill’s map 
of 1794, which leaves the avenue at a right angle, in its 
course due N. E. The direction of the Germantown Road 
is now not so much to the west, and dwelling houses become 
more numerous, but from many of them comes the sound of 
the loom, while in others women may be seen engaged in 
yarious handiwork. Near Second Street the lower floor of 
the house is usually occupied as a shop; beyond it, however, 
for a short distance, it is not so, but further on, almost all the 
houses have shops. The buildings are two or three stories 
high, generally of brick, though a few are of wood. Before 
going further, a word more should be given to Hill’s map of 
1794. “Campington” is laid down on it, as is also the “ Towne 
of Bath,” which seems to have been bounded by Second and 
Third, and Beaver and George Streets. Directly to the 
N. W. of the intersection of the avenue and Second Street, 
between the present Girard Avenue and Canal Street, there 
stood, in 1701, “the Governor’s Mill.” On Smedley’s map 
it is placed as at the N. W. corner of Canal and St. John 
Streets, but this, I think, is rather too far to the east. Wil- 
liam Penn was its owner, and in that year wrote to James 
Logan, “Get my two mills finished, and make the most of 
these for my profit, but let not John Marsh put me to any 
great expense.” In 1740 the mill was burned, but no doubt 
was soon rebuilt, for in 1760 the place is referred to as “ The 
Incomparable Mustard and Chocolate Works at the Globe 
Mill,” of which some mention is made on page 492 of the 
4th volume of this Magazine. On Folie’s map it is marked 
“Green Mill.” West of the Globe Mill, and on the west 
side of Third Street, according to Hill’s map of 1794, was 
the “ Chymical Laboratory.” The water power of the Globe 
Mill was obtained from the branching streams of the Cohock- 
sink, which, coming from a considerable distance, united 
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just west of the present intersection of Fifth and Thompson 
Streets, two of the present squares to the west of the mill. 
This is confirmed by Mr. Joseph H. Siddall who, now eighty- 
six years of age, surveyed the ground about the year 1823. 
He says the dam was just on the verge of what is now Fifth 
Street. It appears to have been standing as late as the year 
1830. This was the dam to which the fair daughter of Eve 
refers in her journal to be printed in this volume, as the scene 
of her walk when she gathered wild flowers. 

On the map of 1750 there is placed between the branches 
of the stream spoken of, a property marked “ Masters,” and 
another one similarly marked to the east of it. These are 
the same that Varlé, on his map, marks as “ Penn’s,” and it 
is the result, perhaps, of the best known instance of a change 
of masters. Thomas Masters came here from Bermuda, and 
very early, for his son William sought the hand of Letitia, 
the daughter of William Penn. Thomas was largely in 
affairs, both private and public; had his town house at 
the 8. E. corner of Front and High Streets, and a country 
residence in the Northern Liberties, with grounds of con- 
siderable extent. He might well have ample grounds, for 
the Masters’ estate comprised six hundred acres lying to the 
south of Fair Hill and Somerville, and extending from the 
Delaware River to Broad Street. Masters Street, though of 
course its name is incorrectly spelled on the street signs, 
takes its name from the family which is now represented 
here, through the female line, by the descendants of Turner 
Camac, who, in 1795, married Sarah Masters. I heard, when 
a boy, that this Turner Camac established ice-houses in New 
Jersey, in order that fish might be brought in waggons from 
the ocean to the city, in good condition. 

William Masters did not marry Letitia Penn, but he was 
successful with another fair one, Mary Lawrence, owner of 
the house built by her father, or by herself, in Market 
Street below Sixth, where General Howe had his quarters, 
and where Washington lived while President. He had a 
fair daughter, named Mary, who in the beauty of her youth 
thus met her fate. Richard,a son of William Penn, married 
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Hannah Lardner, and their son Richard came here in 1771, 
to be our Governor for a time. Finding Mary Masters to be 
the woman he had long looked for, he married her, and thus, 
three-quarters of a century after the failure of the first attempt 
to effect an alliance between the two families, it was his good 
fortune to bring it about. 

Before Third Street is reached, the road to Germantown 
is crossed by Girard Avenue. This modern creation was 
originally called Franklin Street, and was of the width of 
fifty feet. In 1839 it was widened to one hundred feet, and 
called by its present name. And here it seems but natural 
to speak of the Turnpike Road toGermantown. Horses had 
been lost in the quicksands further on—Norris’s four-horse 
waggon consumed the day in going to Fair Hill and return- 
ing to the town-house on Chestnut above Fourth—and it was 
therefore an incalculable blessing in its time. It was con- 
structed in 1801, Casper Haines, of Germantown, being 
mainly instrumental in bringing this about, and it commenced 
at Third and Vine Streets. It is believed that Third Street, 
north of Vine, was macadamized and not paved, until within 
the last fifty years. The affairs of this turnpike subsequently 
fell into disorder, and to so serious a degree, that at last its 
owners requested Mr. William 8S. Perot, a stockholder, to 
undertake its charge. He consented to do so, but only on 
the condition that his authority should be supreme. He 
would not even permit the late Thomas Biddle, who volun- 
teered to do so, to enter security in the sum of ten thousand 
dollars for his faithful performance of the trust. He had 
“never been surety for another, and would not accept what 
he would not return.” The confidence reposed in Mr. Perot 
was justified by the result, for he so conducted the affairs of 
the company that the stockholders ultimately received one 
hundred dollars in full foreach share of stock. It is known 
that at one time two shares were sold at auction for fifty 
cents each. With the growth of the city and of German- 
town, there arose the necessity for a mode of communication 
less primitive, and so about May, 1870, proceedings were 
commenced with a view to have the road thrown open to the 
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public and paved. On the 29th of October, 1874, this was 
effected, for on that day the city paid the company for the 
damages occasioned thereby. 

We continue our walk along the Germantown Road, not 
very far, however, before we come near to the site of “ The 
Pheenix Tavern,” destroyed by fire in June, 1869. It stood 
about five hundred feet to the west of the Germantown 
Road, and between what are now Fifth and Sixth Streets, 
and just to the south of the present Oxford Street. Old 
Oxford Street, from the Germantown Road west, has been 
vacated. The present street of that name is, at Sixth Street, 
one hundred and thirty-five feet further north than was the 
line of the old street. The house had in time come to be so 
surrounded by buildings of a later date than its own, that 
it was in a manner concealed from sight, and all memory of 
it well nigh lost. In by-gone times, however, the inn was 
a place of great resort, and afterwards became a favorite 
stopping place for farmers with their waggons. Latterly 
this had ceased, and the building came to be used only as a 
dwelling. Its situation was near, if not upon, a part of the 
grounds attached to Duval’s first country seat. Duval’s 
house is believed to have been a little to the west of Sixth 
Street. The crossing of Columbia Avenue by that of Ger- 
mantown is at the distance of about four thousand five hun- 
dred feet from Laurel Street. A large factory now appears, 
and but a little to the north of it is the Cohocksink Metho- 
dist Church, while still further on, but upon the west side, 
is the “ First Union Bethel of the Church of God.” 

3y Varlé’s map of 1802, Mifflin’s garden and house were 
on the west side of the road we travel, running north from 
the point of entrance of the Old York Road. Near here was 
the house that was once called the Backwoodsman. The 
hipped-roof house, just north of the present Montgomery 
Avenue, may be the building. Early in the century, James 
Stell, an Englishman, came to this country, and for some years 
lived near the Wind Gap. Coming to Philadelphia, he set up 
a house with the above name,as Mr. Siddall well remembers. 
Afterwards there appeared upon it, for it is thought to have 
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been the same house, a painted sign on which was represented 
an axeman cutting down a tree, perhaps about the time of 
the appearance of George P. Morris’s once favorite song of 
“Woodman, Spare that Tree,” and thenceforth its name was 
“The Woodman.” A number of houses in time appeared 
around this spot, and the place bore the name of Cohock- 
sink Village. At Susquehanna Avenue, which of course 
is crossed obliquely, there is, in consequence, a triangular lot 
of near one hundred feet in length by about twenty in its 
widest part. An iron railing surrounds it, and a fountain 
therein, in summer time, throws its jet of water. In this 
vicinity stands the two-mile stone of the old turnpike. A 
little further on the avenue again runs almost due N. W., and 
soon we come to an inn of the earlier part of the century, with 
its sign of the “Seven Presidents,” and an old pump standing 
alongside of it. The whole, however, are so near the road- 
way as to denote, I think, a time anterior to that in which 
the sign was placed there. To the north of Dauphin Street, 
on the west side of the road, is a modest looking building 
known as the Fifth Moravian Church. Seventh Street in its 
course northward crosses the avenue here. Various factories 
and extensive terra cotta works, as well as taverns with capa- 
cious stable-yards, are to be met with as we walk along this 
part of the Germantown Road. About ten years ago the 
pavement of cobble stones ended here, and the crushed stone 
of the old turnpike began, and soon the formidable barrier was 
reached where toll was exacted alike from him who rode or 
drove. At the N. E. corner of Eighth and York Streets is 
a fine brown stone church edifice, with ample grounds around 
it, belonging to the Roman Catholics. On Smedley’s Atlas 
it is marked as an Episcopal Church, which was correct at 
the time his map was produced. 

For a long time we have been passing by a place, Fair: 
Hill, lying on the east of the Germantown Road and extend- 
ing to Gunner’s Run. It originally contained about seven 
hundred acres, more than one-half of which is now built 
upon. The story of its owners may be of interest. 

Thomas Norris, of a family that came, it is thought, from: 
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the Isle of Wight, was born in London, and was a merchant 
there in 1664. He joined the Society of Friends soon after 
its rise, and, as was so often the ease, became an object of 
persecution. About 1678 he emigrated with his family to 
the West Indies, and settled on a large plantation at Port 
Royal, in Jamaica. Four years afterwards, Philadelphia was 
founded, and soon had a considerable commerce with the Brit- 
ish West India Islands; and in 1692, Isaac, a son of Thomas 
Norris, was on a visit to it. On the 7th of June of that year 
an earthquake destroyed Port Royal, which led to his return 
to the island, in September, in time to witness the death of 
his brother and sister. Removing to Philadelphia in 1693, 
he shortly afterwards married Mary, the youngest daughtér 
of the Governor, Thomas Lloyd, and thus became the founder 
of the family here. 

An anecdote that has been preserved shows the terrible 
devastation occasioned by the earthquake spoken of. <A 
negro man, the property of Thomas Norris, upon feeling the 
earth begin to quake beneath his feet, ran hastily to his mas- 
ter’s counting-house in order to rescue him, but by mistake 
seized in his arms a captain of a vessel and escaped with him. 
Returning to save his master, he perished in the counting- 
house with him. Afterwards a cradle was seen floating on 
the water, in which were found a female negro child, alive, 
and a large silver dish. It is believed a smaller one was also 
in the cradle. The child was the daughter of the negro who 
died in his brave attempt to save his master, and the dishes 
belonged to the master. Both the child and the dishes were 
brought to Philadelphia, and the child lived here until her 
death, in 1751. 

The large dish has descended in the family as a sacred 
memento of their disaster, and is now the property of Mr. 
Isaac Norris. It is of silver, round and deep, and is sixteen 
inches in diameter with a broad rim of three inches, and is 
in the style of the English dishes of that time. It has on it 
four marks, or stamps, including the Tower Mark, and also 
a coat of arms. The date mark, an old English black letter, 
indieates the time of manufacture, and, according to Chaffer’s 
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book on Hall Marks on gold and silver plate, denotes 1677, 
in the reign of Charles II. The maker’s mark and the 
initial of his name are ina shield. The other dish from the 
same source is of asimilar character, and bears the same 
coat of arms and marks, but is smaller in size. It has de- 
scended in the Logan family. 

Isaac Norris, who thus became a Philadelphian, was a very 
successful merchant here. He purchased the Slate Roof 
House, and for a time lived in it, but preferring a residence in 
the country, he bought young William Penn’s Manor of Wil- 
liamstadt, a place comprising seven thousand four hundred 
and eighty-two acres on the Schuylkill, in what is now Mont- 
gomery County, and, calling it Norriton Manor, intended to 
build a residence there. Norristown thus derives its name 
from him. The place proved to be too remote, so he acquired 
about one thousand acres of land lying on both sides of the 
Germantown Road, and extending from west of Seventeenth 
Street eastward to the stream called by the Indians Tumana- 
ramaming, and by their successors, Gunner’s Run, after Gun- 
ner Rambo, a Swede of Shackamaxon. Calling that part, to 
the east of the road, Fair Hill, he erected there, in 1717-19, 
a mansion two stories in height and surmounted with a 
cupola. It was an imposing structure, with a large wide 
hall running through the céntre, with four rooms opening 
on it. The initial piece of this Walk is an engraving of the 
head of the water-spout of the house. The letters are the 
initials of the owner’s name. The accompanying plate is 
from a plan made before the Revolution. The right hand 
lower corner of the plate bears the Royal Arms of England, 
copied from the original painting preserved in the Hall of 
the Society. This symbol of sovereignty was formerly dis- 
played in the Provincial Hall and Court House that once 
stood in Market Street at Second, and must have been 
placed there at the time Queen Anne reigned over our fore- 
fathers. Isaac Norris, therefore, sat beneath it. When the 
State House was built in Chestnut Street, it is probable 
the arms were removed there, and that at the Revolution 
they were stored in the loft of that building. Notice of 
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their being there is to be found in the minutes of the mcet- 
ing of the Historical Society, Nov. 4th, 1844, soon after which 
they were presented to the Society. These Arms bear the 
motto, Semper Eadem, which Queen Anne, in 1702, ordered 
to be used, and which is peculiar to her, of all the monarchs 
of England. On the accession of the House of Hanover, 
George I. restored the old motto, Dieu et mon Droit, which 
had been first assumed by Edward III. 

Isaac Norris, with his son of the same name, had visited 
England, in 1706, and remained there nearly two years. 
Shortly after his return he withdrew from the active part of 
his business, and wrote to London for a coach, at that time 
a rarity here, for there were perhaps but two or three others 
in the city. Friend as he was, and a strict one, too, he did not 
lay down his arms, for he directed the three falcons’ heads of 
the family shield to be emblazoned on the panel of the coach. 
Fair Hill, where he now lived, was on an extensive scale; a 
carriage way wound through the great lawn to the entrance 
at the Germantown Road, and the garden was spoken of as 
of great elegance and floral beauty. Pastorius, of German- 
town, was high in its praise, s0 we may suppose it was as 
formal and precise as the fashion of the day required. There 
was, however, to be seen in it the first willow tree we had 
here. Franklin, observing a twig sprouting in a basket just 
brought ashore from the hold of a ship, carried it away and 
presented it to Miss Deborah Norris, holding her to be the 
most successful cultivator he knew, and his judgment is con- 
firmed by the numerous beautiful trees, its offspring, now to 
be seen around us. 

Isaac Norris was a member of the Assembly. He was also 
at one time Mayor of the city ; and he became the Presiding 
Judge of the Court of Common Pleas. Proud says he was 
Chief Justice of the Province, but it was not so, though the 
place was offered to him. It was declined because he believed 
such a position required a greater knowledge of the law than 
he possessed. He was a member of the Governor’s Council 
for more than thirty years, and was named by William Penn 
in his will as one of the trustees of the Province. On the 
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4th of June, 1735, he died suddenly of apoplexy, in the 
Friends’ Meeting House in Germantown, and was buried in 
that part of Friends’ ground at Fourth and Arch Streets, 
which is reserved for the Lloyd and Norris families. He 
was succeeded by his son of the same name, known in our 
annals as “The Speaker.” 

Isaac Norris, “ The Speaker,” the second of that name, 
married one of the daughters of James Logan, and soon re- 
tired from commercial life. He was a member of the As- 
sembly for thirty years, and for the latter half of that time 
its Speaker. Notwithstanding his connection with Logan, he 
opposed the Proprietary or Governor’s party, and so persist- 
ently, that in 1742 they attempted to defeat him. This was 
at what is called “The Bloody Election,” but Norris proved 
himself the conqueror, for he was supported by the German 
vote, large here at that time, as the polling district included, 
I believe, a considerable part of the country. There was not 
much damage done, but the affair made a great stir, and is 
well perpetuated in the engraving that hangs in the Hall of 
the Historical Society. In the Appendix to the votes of 
Assembly is the interesting testimony as to this early difli- 
culty at an election. The witnesses were “examined in a 
solemn manner,” and it appeared that some fifty to seventy 
sailors, armed with clubs, made their appearance at the Court 
House at Second and High Streets, in support of the Proprie- 
tary party. The Mayor of the city was called upon to inter- 
fere against the sailors, but he declined to do so, saying, as 
was testified, “‘ They had as much right at the election as the 
Dutchmen you had at Reese Meredith’s last night.” It ap- 
pears by the statements of the time, that a waggon-load of 
hoop-poles, easy to be cut into clubs, made its most unex- 
pected appearance at a point so convenient that the other 
party availed itself of the boon. Among the witnesses, Robert 
Hopkins testified, that, “ when the sailors were moving off, 
and came by William Allen (afterwards Chief Justice), one 
among them, being a squat, full-faced, pock-fretten man, with 
a light wig and red breeches, as he supposes, said, ‘ Let ’s 
give Mr. Allen a whorrah! And said Allen reply’d: ‘ye 
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villains begone; I'll have nothing to do with you.’” After 
this we are not to be surprised at that staunch Friend Israel 
Pemberton, the last witness examined, being able to testify 
that upwards of fifty of the sailors were arrested and secured 
in prison, “And then,” as he goes on to say, “ the Freeholders 
proceeded to the choice of the Representatives to serve in 
Assembly, and other officers, which was carried on very 
peaceably the remainder of the day.” Isaac Norris continued 
in public life for many years after this, and always with entire 
credit. Nearing his end, which came in 1764, the Speaker, 
who had made no will, expressed to his daughters, Sarah and 
Mary, his desire that they should take for their share of his 
estate, as in the female line, a property known as Somer- 
ville, of about two hundred acres, lying west of the German- 
town Road, and that Fair Hill and Sepviva, consisting of 
about seven hundred acres, should go in the nature of an 
entailed estate to the eldest son of his brother Charles. This 
was strictly fulfilled. Sarah, however, died so soon after her 
father as not to be able to join in the deeds of settlement. 
And Mary, not long afterwards, marrying John Dickinson, 
the conveyances were made by them, they reserving to them- 
selves, in Fair Hill, a life estate for twenty-one years. 
Charles Norris, now the head of the family, had married 
Mary, the only child of Joseph Parker, of Chester, and was 
the father of Isaac the third, who lived mostly abroad, and 
died unmarried, of Mrs. Deborah Logan, the first woman 
who became a member of the Historical Society, of Joseph 
Parker, and of Charles, some of whom are yet remembered by 
many now living. Charles Norris died 1766, and his son 
Joseph Parker Norris, during a part of his youth was in 
Europe. He was the father of the late Dr. George W. Norris, 
a Vice-President of the Historical Society, and of others of 
the name who are still here. It may be remarked that his 
will provided that his large estate should be kept together 
as long as the law would permit. This led to the necessity 
of legislation in the shape of reljef to unproductive property. 
On Monday, the 12th of September, 1774, John Adams, in 
his diary says: “Went with my colleagues and Messrs. 
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Thomson and Mifflin to the Falls of Schuylkill, and viewed 
the Museum at Fort St. Davids; a great collection of curiosi- 
ties.” (This “Fort St. David’s” Fishing Company was after- 
wards merged in that of “the State in Schuylkill.”) “ Re- 
turned and dined with Mr. Dickinson at his seat at Fair Hill, 
with his lady, Mrs. Thomson, Miss Norris, and Miss Harrison. 
Mr. Dickinson has a fine seat, a beautiful prospect of the city, 
the river, and country, fine gardens, and a very grand library. 
The most of the books were collected by Mr. Norris, once 
Speaker of the House here, father of Mrs. Dickinson.” It was 
during his residence here that John Dickinson wrote, under 
so felicitous a title, his celebrated “ Farmer’s Letters,” as 
well as many other stirring and patriotic papers. Well 
known to the British as the ‘* Rebel Dickinson,” they, after 
the battle of Germantown, burned the house, and cut down 
the beautiful woods, and for years afterwards the place lay in 
ruins. The party engaged in the work was under the com- 
mand of Colonel Twistleton, afterwards Lord Saye and Sele. 
When Dickinson College was erected, the part of the library 
not burned was presented to it. About the end of the cen- 
tury, Isaac Norris the third, rebuilt the house, as it now ap- 
pears, only one story in height, however, as it is depicted in 
the accompanying etching. The house stands north of the 
line of York Street where Marshall Street, when extended, 
must pass through it. An ice-house, one of the earliest here, 
was a part of the establishment. 

A hundred feet, perhaps, to the north of Susquehanna 
Avenue, that of Germantown deflects still more to the west, 
so that its course, to a trifle beyond Tenth Street, is almost 
due N. W. Just to the west of Ninth Street, Turner’s Lane, 
until recently, came directly from the 8. W., striking the 
Germantown Road at right angles. Twenty-five years ago 
the toll-gate was at that point; it was then moved to Tenth 
Street. Nearer to Tenth Street came the old Township line, 
or Falls Road, just as conveniently from the N. W. In fact 
the late course of the avenue was continued by the Falls Road, 
the eastern part of which is now unfortunately vacated. It 
may be observed on the old maps that most of the roads ran 
diagonally across our modern streets. It is a question whether 
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they have not been most unwisely abandoned, for the time 
seems to be coming when such necessary short cuts will have 
to be reopened at a great cost. 

At the N. W. corner of the avenue and the Falls Road was 
. the old inn that bore the sign of the Plough, where Charles 
Brown, once Collector of the Port, was born. The toll-gate 
was here, and opposite to it, and just on the verge of Tenth 
Street, to the east of the avenue, is Fitler’s great rope-walk or 
cordage factory, stretching so far away to the N. E. that it 
seems as long as an old-times sailor’s yarn. It extends to 
the Lehigh Avenue at the Delaware Reservoir, which is 
bounded by that avenue and Somerset, Sixth and Eighth 
Streets. Opposite to Fitler’s, on the avenue, but somewhat to 
the north, is the wooden building of the Gaston Presbyterian 
Church. A little further on Lehigh Avenue crosses, and on 
it, to the west, are a number of large and quite handsome 
residences recently erected. At Thirteenth Street are the 
imposing structures of the Methodists’ “ Old Folks’ Home.” 

We return one square to the southward from Lehigh Ave- 
nue, to Huntingdon Street. The Germantown Road, a very 
little before that street is reached in its course northward, 
and just from where it crosses Tenth Street, runs for about 
twenty-three hundred feet almost due north, to Indiana 
Street, passing the Fair Hill Burying Ground, belonging to 
that portion of Friends who are held by the others to be 
not entirely Orthodox. This cemetery is bounded by the 
avenue and Ninth, Cambria and Indiana Streets. The avenue 
along here is on a line nearly parallel with Tenth Street, 
and only about fifty feet west of its line. The Fair Hill 
Meeting House of Friends, erected about 1706 or 1707, ad- 
joins the burying ground, but it has not been used for many 
years. No doubt it has been observed by the reader that the 
east and west streets in this northern part of the city, have 
been named after the counties of the State, as those in the 
southern part derived theirs from its governors. 

In 1708, by direction of the Monthly Meeting of Philadel- 
phia, Nicholas Waln and John ‘Goodson bought four acres of 
land for £8 current money, for the use of Friends. The 
ground was situated upon the Liberty Lands, and is the ceme- 
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tery spoken of above. A piece of ground adjoining it came 
into possession of the society a few years afterwards under 
the following circumstances. Among the names of the first 
purchasers of land under Penn is that of the celebrated 
George Fox. He is set down as a purchaser of one thousand 
acres, and appeared to be entitled, under the concessions, and 
the changes subsequently made, to sixteen acres of Liberty 
Lands and to two town lots. But George Fox was really 
not a purchaser, for a gift of the right to take up land was 
made to him by William Penn, and he did not receive a title 
during his life. He died in 1690, and by his will left his 
lands in Pennsylvania to his sons-in-law, except sixteen acres 
of it which he “ gave to Friends there, ten of it for a close 
to put Friends’ horses in when they came afar to the meeting, 
that they may not be lost in the woods, and the other six for 
a meeting-house and school-house and burying-place and for 
a play-ground, for the children in town to play on, and for 
a garden to plant with physical plants, for lads and lasses to 
know simples and learn to make oils and ointments.” Much 
correspondence was the result of this bequest. Years after- 
wards Penn wrote to Logan: “I am solicited about George 
Fox’s gift, indeed it was mine to him. . . . . I will 
honour his name who honoured truth above all men, and 
loved me, but in my own way and time. I will not be 
dictated to.” By the gift Penn subsequently made on this 
account, twenty acres instead of sixteen, were added to the 
purchase Friends had made, besides several town lots. It is 
easy to suppose that the venerable George Fox, in his imagina- 
tion, foresaw through coming ages a long succession of plainly 
attired youth, in modest drab, 
“ Culling of simples.” 

But it was not to be. Such a garden must have been of the 
formal style so dear to the Dutch and French of that day— 
mathematical, precise, and angular, like Moor Park in Eng-s 
land, which Sir William Temple thought “ the sweetest place” 
he had seen in his life. 

On the west side of the Germantown Road, opposite to Fair 
Hill Burying Ground and extending to Broad Street, is what 
is left of Somerville, which originally embraced two hundred 
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acres. It was named, no doubt, for Lord John Somerville, 
whose daughter married Sir Robert Logan, Baron of Restal- 
rig, and owner of Fast Castle. ‘The fine house that stands 
just to the south of the Connecting Railway after it crosses 
Broad Street, and where Thirteenth Street is to pass, was 
erected early in this century by Albanus Logan, who piously 
preserved, as one of the wings extending back from the north 
end of it, the modest mansion once occupied by Charles 
Thomson, Secretary of the Congress of the Revolution, who 
was styled by the Indians with whom he made treaties, “ The 
man of Truth.” He married Mary Harrison, a grand- 
daughter of the first Isaac Norris, to whom Somerville 
once belonged. Several old pear trees of the Secretary’s 
day are on the grounds. This place at one time was rerited 
to Washington Irving’s nephew, who, for a time, had for his 
guest that genial author. Perhaps it was here that, when he 
had finished reading our Sanderson’s “ American in Paris,” 
he uttered his exquisite mot, “It is rather too broad but not 
near long enough.” 

The crossing of Gunner’s Run, or the Three-Mile Run, or 
Penn’s Creek, as it has been variously called, is not much 
further up the Germantown Road, and then, at once, comes 
the Fox Chase Inn, an ancient looking hostelry whose white- 
washed walls, standing as they do in a grove of noble old 
trees, have no glare, and therefore, are as agreeable to the 
eye as, it is hoped, the accompanying etching may prove to 
be. After the Battle of Germantown the Americans deter- 
mined to attack a force of fifteen hundred English who lay 
at Gray’s Ferry. With a view to aid this, a feint on the city, 
down the Germantown Road, was made by Gens. Greene and 
Sullivan. On this occasion the celebrated Thomas Paine 
was an Aid to Gen. Greene, and his graphic account of the 
movement, and of the halt of the advance at the Three 
Mile Run, may be found on page 291 of the 2d volume of 
this Magazine. On the northeast side of the Run there was, 
in the days of the Revolution, a wood in which, at a time, 
were thirty Oneida Indians and one hundred of Morgan’s 
riflemen. At the same time Lord Cathcart, of the British 
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Army, and Colonel Allen McLane, had a conference near 
there, and a war-whoop raised by the Indians and the rifle- 
men greatly disturbed, it is said, the English noblemen. 
The wood referred to was spoken of to Mr. Watson by a 
person who was born about 1750. He said, at Three Mile 
Run, “began a deep and lofty wood, which extended on both 
sides of the road nearly into the suburbs, and from thence 
the woods continued many miles up the Delaware.” 

It was just beyond here, the exact spot is said to have 
been in front of Maupay’s garden, that Col. Allen McLane 
had his successful encounter with two English dragoons, a 
scene, as I remember, depicted by the elder Peale. If my 
memory serves me, the painting was in the collection in 
Peale’s Museum, in the State House or Arcade, but an 
inquiry, somewhat diligent, has not enabled me to trace it. 
The incident is well told by Garden in his “ Anecdotes of 
the Revolution.” He says, Col. McLane, “on one occasion, 
doing duty near the British lines, finding his horse greatly 
fatigued, and himself much in want of rest and refreshinent, 
he was retiring towards Germantown, when the enemy’s 
cavalry appeared in view, and advancing with a rapidity 
that threatened to cut off the possibility of a retreat. The 
commander of the British forces, perceiving that pursuit as 
a body would impede the celerity of movement essential to 
success, selected two of his best mounted troopers, and 
ordered them to continue the chase, and use every possible 
exertion to make him a prisoner. The first of these, ap- 
proaching very near, called to McLane by name, and ordered 
him to surrender; but he, preserving his presence of mind, 
drew forth the only pistol he possessed, and levelling it with 
effect, laid his adversary prostrate in the dust. The second, 
now coming up, was, in turn, eagerly charged, and being 
struck from his horse by the butt end of the pistol that had 
disabled his companion, was incapacitated from using any 
further exertion. McLane, continuing his route, sought 
shelter in a swamp, where he remained in security, till the 
evening afforded him an opportunity of rejoining his com- 
mand.” 

Vou. v.—2 
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Two or three cottages intervene between the Fox Chase 
Inn and the bridge over the Germantown Road, by which 
the cars cross on the short “Connecting Railway,” near 
to the old Philadelphia and Trenton Railway. The vil- 
lage of Rising Sun, or, as an old map has it, “ Sunville,” 
now commences. At no great distance further north the 
old turnpike bifurcates, and standing between the forks, 
which are the Germantown Road and the Old York Road, 
is the “ Rising Sun.” About five hundred feet still further 
north is the “ Old Rising Sun,” standing as the “ Fox Chase 
Inn” does, among fine old trees, and deserving, by its pictur- 
esque appearance, preservation so far as our etching can 
secure it. “The Rising Sun was a badge of Edward IIL, 
and forms part of the Arms of Ireland.” The avenue, and 
the village along with it, now cross Broad Street, on and 
near which are already some quite handsome houses. At 
the 8S. W. corner of the avenue and Broad Street was earlier 
in the century Charles Brugiere’s country seat. 

The village of Rising Sun continues until it reaches Nice- 
town, but between the two, in the neighborhood west of 
Broad Street, there was, about 1833, the village of Jackson- 
ville. The lots of ground of this lost village were disposed 
of by lottery. There isa church building on the east side 
of the avenue, belonging to the Baptists. The name of the 
village we are now in is pronounced differently from what 

yas the custom in former days, when the 7 was sounded as e. 
In old times Mr. Logan used to say “The Widow Nece’s 
house was burned by the British.” The name is German, 
and in that language was spelled Neus. 

Not far beyond Broad Street the Richmond branch of the 
Reading Railway crosses the avenue, and the houses of the 
village continue somewhat further up, as far as to the site of 
the old stone bridge that crossed the branch of the Wingo- 
hocking, where the village would seem to end, and where, 
too, fer a time, this Walk must end. The accompanying 
etching may serve to preserve some memory of the bridge. 
In the next Walk a few words will be devoted to a former 
inmate of a house that stands on the east side of the road 
just before the site of the bridge is reached. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE JOURNAL OF 
MISS SARAH EVE. 


Written wie Livine NEAR THE City or Pariapeipata In 1772-73. 
CONTRIBUTED BY MRS. EVA EVE JONES, OF AUGUSTA, GA. 


[The parents of the young lady, whose Journal we give, were Oswell Eve 
and Anne Moore. According to the records of Christ Church they were 
married June 2, 1744. ‘They had thirteen children, seven of whom died in 
infancy. Of those who arrived at years of maturity, John, the second child, 
was b. Feb. 28, 1746-7, and married in 1770, Jane Campbell; Sarah was b. 
Feb. 1749-50, and was buried Dec. 4, 1774; Oswell was b. July 25, 1755 
(his tombstone says 1754, but we follow the church records), and died at his 
residence, Richmond Co., Ga., August 14, 1829. There is also a Martha 
named on the Christ Church Record, b. Dec. 31. 1751, and, although there 
is no mention of her death, it is likely she died young, as did Oswell the first 
born, Anne, Mary, James, and three others, for a family letter speaks of 
Sarah as the only sister of Oswell, Jr. 

The names of William and Joseph are not recorded at Christ Church, but 
they are spoken of in the Journal, and in letters of the family. 

In 1745 Oswell Eve, the elder, was a sea captain, commanding the ship 
George, and was so prosperous that from 1756 to 1760 he was part owner in 
no less than twenty-five different vessels. During part of this time he was a 
shipping merchant of Philadelphia, and in 1756 was a Lieutenant in Captain 
Samuel Mifflin’s Company of Philadelphia Associators. In 1766 he became 
a member of the Society for the Relief of the Poor, Aged, and Infirm Mas- 
ters of Ships, their Widows and Children. 

A daughter of Oswell Eve, Jr., writes that her grandfather “lived in a 
large stone house in Philadelphia; the sons and daughter were educated in 
Philadelphia, and my father was a class-mate and associate of Drs. Rush, 
Shippen, and James. Ais father was the owner and captain of the British 
war brig The Roebuck; my uncle Joseph had his father’s commission in his 
possession. As soon as his eldest sons, John and Oswell, were large enough 
he took them to sea with him, leaving the rest of his family at a place near 
Philadelphia, where his wife and daughter lived until near the commence- 
ment of the war, in very comfortable circumstances, seeing a great deal of 
company. It was then Dr. Rush became engaged to my aunt, but she died 
three weeks before the event was to take place. When the war broke out, 
my grandparents went to Nassau, and died at uncle Joseph’s house in New 
Providence.” 

As will be seen by the Journal, Captain Eve, having met with misfortunes 
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in business, left his family May 1, 1768, and with his sons John and Oswell 
went to the West Indies, where he engaged in business, which was principally 
transacted at Montego Bay, Jamaica. . 

After an absence of over five years he felt that his affairs would allow 
him to return to his family, and it is while looking forward with pleasant 
expectations for this event that the diary of his daughter closes. 

The claim made by Captain Eve on the British Government for losses in 
the war gives us a clue to the location of the place near Philadelphia where 
his family resided. In a letter of Daniel Coxe to Mr. Physic, in the “ Peon 
Papers,” it is stated that he claims for “a Plantation of 200 acres, near 
Frankford, with Powder Mill, Buildings, Improvements, &c., valued by Abel 
James and Robert Morris (Miller) at £5000 cur’y, or £25 per acr.,” and 
for 4 acrs. with Buildings, Distillery Improvements, &c., in the Northern 
Liberties, valued by the same persons at £1475 cur’y. 

It was at the latter place that the Journal was kept, and as Miss Eve in 
it speaks of going as far as the Meredith place (situated north of Columbia 
Avenue, between Germantown and Frankford Roads), and again of going 
towards the barracks (on Third Street, south of Green) on her way from the 
city, and on another day of walking around the mill-dam with her brother 
Joseph, it is likely the house was situated on the stream which supplied the 
Globe Mill at Germantown Road and Canal Street, the dam of which was 
west of the present line of Fifth Street above Thompson, a site now covered 
with houses, but until lately occupied by glue factories and tanyards, pre- 
senting a scene greatly different from that described in the Journal as a 
place where wild flowers could be gathered. 

John Eve returned to Philadelphia before his father and brother Oswell. 
In 1770, he married Jane Campbell; but his business necessitated his rejoin- 
ing his brother, and reference to them both will be found in the Journal. 
His wife is the sister whose house in the city is frequently mentioned. 

Of the Authoress of the Journal, a member of the family wrote: “ Her 
hair, though red, was always fashionably dressed, and her appearance very 
stately. On one occasion when a companion said she ‘was too proud,’ 
nother answered, “ there is more humility under Sally Eve’s high head than 
under many a Quaker bonnet.’” As has been stated, she was buried on 
Dec. 4, 1774, three weeks before the time fixed upon for her marriage with 
Ur. Rush. On the 12th of the same month, the following contribution ap- 
peared in the Pennsylvania Packet, and without doubt it is intended to 
depict her character. 


For the Pennsylvania Packet. 
A FEMALE CHARACTER. 


Amelia was the only daughter of an happy couple who spared no pains in 
‘er education. Some family occurrences obliged her to withdraw from the 
ve of the public, at a time of life when she was perfectly qualified to appear 
efore it with advantage. She carried into retirement all the virtues and 
.ccomplishments of public life. It was impossible for her to lay them aside, 
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for they were the gifts of Nature. It will appear from the sequel of her 
character, that se belonged to the first order of beings. 

Her understanding was strong, her imagination brilliant, and her taste cor- 
rect. These were improved by an intimate acquaintance with some of the 
best poetical and prose writers in the English language. Her disposition was 
amiable ; a person who had lived with her from a child, declared, that she 
had never once seen her angry, or heard a hasty word from her lips. Her 
manners were polished. They were not put on, and laid aside, like a part of 
dress; she was always alike captivating, even in her most careless moments, 
and in the society of her most intimate friends. Her person was elegant, her 
face had an happy mixture of the beautiful and agreeable in it; her voice was 
soft, and her elocution was flowing. Her sentiments were often original, and 
always just; it was impossible for her to speak upon any subject without 
gaining the attention of company. Such were her unaffected displays of good 
seuse, modesty, and good humour, that no one, I believe, ever left her with- 
out emotions of love, esteem, or admiration. 

She was at peace with the whole world; and no wonder, for she was at 
peace with herself. No one every heard her say a disrespectful word of any 
body ; on the contrary, she was a volunteer in behalf of every suffering 
character; she plead the cause of wounded innocence with success, and never 
failed to call up pity to reprieve unfortunate guilt, where justice had pro- 
nounced sentence against it. She laid all the errors of both sexes upon the 
weaknesses, seldom upon the depravity, of human nature. Heaven rewarded 
this candour, in not imposing upon her the difficult and painful duty of for- 
giving enemies. She never had one. 

She possessed the most exquisite and delicate sensibility of soul. Upon 
hearing of distress in any body or of any kind, she did not show her sympathy 
by expressions of pity, or by dropping a tear in company, but by the less 
equivocal sign of an affecting silence, and by the most particular enquiries into 
the issue of the distressed object, after an interval of time so long, that the 
relator of the tale had sometimes forgotten the principal circumstances of it. 

She was cut off in the 24th year of her age by a painful and lingering ill- 
ness. It would be to level her virtues to say she bore it with patience. She 
bore it with magnanimity. She dreaded the attacks of her pain which were 
periodical, only because they sometimes extorted groans from her which dis- 
turbed her parents. She was reconciled to living, only because she thought 
her life had become necessary to their bappiness. 

It would exceed the bounds I have prescribed to myself, or I might here 
mention her many edifying conversations with her parents, her friends, her 
physicians, and her attendants during her illness. She sometimes gave a 
temporary exaltation to their minds, which obliged them to view her with 
astonishment, and if ever the heads that thought, the hearts that felt, and the 
hands that administered to her, relaxed one moment in their duty, it was 
only when they beheld her capacity of happiness enlarged beyond the possi- 
bility of being satisfied with anything short of the happiness of Heaven. 


From the style of the composition it is possible that it was from the pen 
of her afflicted lover; but alas for the constancy of man! the same paper, on 
the 15th of January, 1776, gives notice of the marriage of Dr. Benjamin 
Rush and Julia Stockton.—Ep. ] 
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December 13th, 1772.—Sitting before the fire this evening, a 
thought came over me to write a few lines every night, of 
what sort of weather we have, whether we go out or not, 
who comes to see us, and how we spend our time summer 
and winter. I flatter myself that this will be the last winter 
‘that we shall spend here; and I think that from this Jour- 
nal, altho’ unentertaining as it will be, my dear Father 
may form a pretty just idea of the melancholy winters that 
we have had since he went away. I wish I had thought of 
this sooner, or at least on the first of this month, but as that 
was not the case, think it would be ingratitude not to 
remark the extreme pleasant weather we have had since the 
month began. Not acloudy day, every morning a fine white 
frost, so that one might say with Belcour,' it isso warm that 
if the calendar did not call it winter, one would be ready to 
swear it was the opening: of spring. This morning I went to 
the opening of the New Meeting House, heard Mr. Sprout? 
preach, the house much crowded—Query, the motive ?— 
Novelty or Religion? In the afternoon, Mama and I drank 
Tea at Capt. Stainforth’s, met a great deal of company there, 
among the rest Major Edmonson,’ just returned from the 
Illinois; he appears very clever, we think there is a likeness 
between the Major & Gov. Denny. 

December 19th.—Cloudy, but pleasant. Drank Tea with 
Polly Garrigues found Nancy Mitchell there, which not a 
little pleased me, as I always feel a peculiar satisfaction when 
in company with any of that family. 

December 23rd.—The weather still fine. Spent the day 
very happy at Mrs. Parrish’s with Debe and Hannah Mitchell. 


' A character in Cumberland’s play of the West Indian. 

* The Rev. James Sproat, Pastor of the Second Presbyterian Church at 
Fourth and Arch Streets. Dr. Sproat was b. at Scituate, Mass., April 11, 
1721, O. S., d. of yellow fever Philadelphia, Oct. 19, 1793. His church, 
built in 1750, was long known as the New Meeting House, and it is possible 
that it is the one spoken of, as it had been repaired shortly before the time 
of the above entry. ; 

3 Charles Edmonstone, Major 18th or Royal Irish Regiment, 1772; sold 
out in 1775. Wm. Denny was Governor of Pennsylvania, 1756-1759. 
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Returned in the evening, and wrote a letter to my father by 
Capt. Gilbert. Read the “ Fashionable Lover,” a prodigious 
fine comedy wrote by Cumberland. 

January 4th, 1773.—A tine, pleasant morning. Walked 
to town, dined at Mr. T. Clifford’s with Mr. & Mrs. Watson, 
Mr. & Mrs. Smith and Betsey Guest from Burlington, spent 
the day very agreeable. Heard while I was in town that Dr. 
Curry was come from the Bay,' had been in town three days 
and he has not called tosee us. Weare very angry at him, so 
angry that we think, were he to come and see us now, we 
should not ask him one question about the Bay. We are very 
much disappointed in him, as we expected he would not be 
many hours in town before he would be here. Spent the 
evening and slept at Mr. Mitchell’s. 

January 5th.—A clear day. Dined at Mr. Mitchell’s with 
Mrs. Curry; she excused the Doctor all in her power. I be- 
gin to think he is not quite so much to blame as we at first 
imagined, first he was not so long in town as we heard, then 
he has had a bad cold, and what he thought much more 
about, and what we can not be angry with him for, was he 
had entertained so high an idea of our quality, that the poor 
Doctor thought his cloathes were not good enough to wait 
upon us in, therefore he delays his visit until he gets fitted 
up in the “ macaronia’® taste, I suppose. 


' Montego Bay, Jamaica, where her father was in business. 

£ This was the common designation of a beau or dandy at the time Miss 
Eve wrote, and, as it has crept into some versions of the national song of 
Yankee Doodle, which read: “ He stuck a feather in his hat and called it 
Macaroni,” it may be well to say something of its origin. In Wright's 
Caricature History of the Georges it is said that in the early part of the 
reign of George III. a club was formed in London by a number of young 
men, who had made the tour of the continent, and had returned from Italy 
with all the vices and follies they had picked up there. The club was called 
“The Macaroni,” from the dish which peculiarly distinguished their table 
and the members soon became distinguished by the title of Macoronis ; it 
was their pride to carry to the utmost excess every description of dissipation, 
effeminacy of manners, and modish novelty of dress. Everything that was 
fashionable was a Ja Macaroni. Even the clergy had their wigs combed, 
their cloths cut, “ their delivery refined @ Ja Macaronis.” Macaroni articles 
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February 1st.—I dined at Mr. Clifford’s and indeed staid a 
few days with them, had called to congratulate them on the 
birth of adaughter. In the afternoon Anna and I went out 
to look for some Calico for Mrs. Smith, we were to return 
immediately, but instead of that, we staid and drank Tea 
with Betsey Guest,—sad girls, sad girls!—but we really 
could not help it, our cloaks and bonnets were taken off 
by force, and locked up—but that was from our desire, 
as we found they were determined to keep us, we begged they 
would secure them, which they accordingly did ;—worse and 
worse !—worse and worse ! 

February 10th.—Cloudy and rather warm. Spent the morn- 
ing very happily. In the afternoon we received a formal 


abounded everywhere. There was Macaroni music, and there were Macaroni 
songs set to it. The most popular of these latter was the following :— 


THE MACARONI, 


Ye belles and beaux of London town, 
Come listen to my ditty; 

The muse in prancing up and down 
Has found out something pretty, 
With little hat, and hair dress’d high, 

And whip to ride a pony; 
If you but take a right survey, 
Denotes a Macaroni. 


Along the street to see them walk, 
With tail of monstrous size, sir, 

You'll often hear the graver ones talk, 
And wish their sons were wiser. 

With consequence they strut and grin, 
And fool away their money; 

Advice they care for not a pin— 
Ay—that’s a Macaroni. 


With boots, and spurs, and jockey-cap, 
And breeches like a sack, O; 

Like curs sometimes they’ll bite and snap, 
And give their whip a emack, O. 

When this you see, then think of me, 
My name is Merry Crony; 

I'll swear the figure that you see 
Is called a Macaroni. 


Five pounds of hair they wear behind, 
The ladies to delight, O; 
Their senses give unto the wind, 
To make themselves a fright, O; 
This fashion who does e’er pursue, 
I think a simple-tony; 
For he’s a fool, say what you will, 
Who is a Macaroni. 
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invitation from Mrs. Stretch to drink Tea with her at her 
new house, to which Hannah and myself comply’d with 
cheerfulness. We stept into Mrs. Parish’s for a moment, 
and then went to Mrs. Stretch’s. We were much pleased 
with our visit & her new house: the neatness and propor- 
tions of the furniture corresponding so well with the size of 
the house, that here one may see elegance in miniature—l 
don’t mean the elegance of a palace, but of simplicity which 
is preferable—the one pleases the eye but flatters vanity, the 
other pleases the judgment and cherishes nature. As I walked 
through this home I could not help saying this surely might 
be taken for the habitation of Happiness ! 

Isabel & my brothers came to town for me, & we returned 
between seven and eight o’clock. 

February 15th.—A delightful day. We had the pleasure 
of Mrs. Clifford’s company the greater part of the day. Mrs. 
Stainforth and her two little girls ran over here in the morn- 
ing without clokes or bonnets, and staid until dinner time. 
This evening Isabel planted peas, concluding like the Young 
Man in the Fable, from the exceeding fineness of the day, 
that summer was come; and as the death of the swallow 
and coldness of the weather which was so pleasant but the 
other day, convinced him of his mistake in prematurely 
selling his cloathes, so I fancy will the rottenness of the peas 
satisfy her that had they been planted six weeks later, it 
had been much better. However, as this haste only proceeds 
from an anxiety of having them before our neighbors, it may 
be termed an innocent, if not a laudable emulation. 

‘ebruary 21st.—The weather to day—but what shall I say 
of the weather? we have had “ very cold,” “ extremely cold,” 
“excessive cold,” and “ exceeding cold,” as says this Book 
now, none of these separately is sufficient to convey the idea 
of the temperature of this day—it needs more than the 
superlative degree, it would take a super-superlative degree 
if there is such an one, for it is very extremely excessive 
cold, in short, they say that it has not been so cold since that 
winter the ox was frozen on the river. Mr. & Mrs. Smith, 
George, Betsey & Anna Guest, Anna Clifford & I, dined at 
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Mrs. T. Clifford’s.!. After dinner A. C. and I went home and 
drank Tea alone, but in the evening the above company spent 
with us. Dunce! how could it be “the above company” 
when they are at the bottom of the other side? well Mr. 
Critic, you know what I mean! 

february 26th.—As fine a day asin April. Inthe morning 
Dr. Shippen came to see us. What a pity it is that the Doc- 
tor is so fond of kissing; he really would be much more 
agreeable if he were less fond. One hates to be always 
kissed, especially as it is attended with so many inconve- 
niences ; it decomposes the economy of one’s hankerchief, it 
disorders one’s high oll, and it ruffles the serenity of one’s 
countenance ; in short the Doctor’s, or a sociable kiss is many 
times worse than a formal salute with bowing and curtseying, 
to “this is Mr. Such-an-one, and this Miss What-do-you-call 
her.” ’Tis true this confuses one no little, but one gets the 
better of that sooner than to readjust one’s dress. 

March 12th.—A pleasant day, but windy. Mrs. Clifford 
and Fanny dined with us. After dinner Mama went up 
with Mrs. C. to her garden: the peas that were planted under 
the glasses are up, and they say, look beautifully. I never 
once thought of it before I heard Mrs. Clifford mention it, 
why such an exemplary man as Mr. Duché should sit every 


1 Thomas Clifford, son of an Englishman, of the same name, was a native 
of Philadelphia. He married Aunt Guest, of Burlington, the aunt of the 
Misses Guest (daughters of Jonathan G.) so often mentioned. Mr. Clifford 
was an eminent merchant before the revolution, and one of those who signed 
the non-importation agreement. He and his family were members of the 
Society of Friends, in whose burial ground he was interred in 1793. His 
wife was buried in the same ground in Nov. 1803. Their children were 
Thomas Clifford, who married a Miss Dowell, of Bristol, England, and had 
two daughters. John Clifford, who married Anna Rawle, and had Rebecca, 
who married John Pemberton. Elizabeth, who married William Smith (the 
Mr. and Mrs. Smith, of the “Journal”). And Anna (Miss Eve’s particular 
friend), who married in Oct. 1773, Jacob Giles, of Maryland. 

Miss Ann Guest died unmarried.—C. R. H. 

2 The Rev. Jacob Duché, senior assistant minister of the United Churches, 
Christ Chureh and St. Peters. For sketch see Pennsytvania MaGazine, 
vol. ii. p. 58. 
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day and have his hair curl’d and powder’d by a barber. 
Since, I have thought about it greatly, and would like to hear 
his sentiments on this subject. But, my dear ma’am, what 
would a Parson be without powder, it is as necessary to him 
as to a soldier, for it gives a more significant shake to his 
head, and is as priming to his words & looks. As to having 
his hair curled, he perhaps thinks it of little or no conse- 
quence, since curled or uncurled locks will turn so gray, or 
perhaps he may look upon it as more humiliating to wear 
his own hair than a wig, as then his head must serve asa 
block on which the barber must dress it. 

In the evening Nancy & Hannah Mitchell came up to see 
us. I ask Rose’s pardon, I really came near forgetting we 
had the pleasure of seeing her black lady-ship in the after- 
noon, but as our girl was not at home we could not prevail 
upon her to stay to Tea. “ Farewell, my dear missey, my 
love to ye girl, d’ye hear!” 

March 23rd.—A most fine day indeed, but as this is not 
uncommon at this season, I dare say, in a week it will be 
entirely forgotten, as in general it is only the rare occurences 
that make impressions on the memory. In this year we 
have had as yet but one day rendered memorable by its tem- 
perature, and that was the 2lst of February, the extreme 
coldness of which made itso. Scarcely a day but you hear 
it referred to; it was “that cold Sunday” that such an one 
caught their cold; the relation of such, another, attributes 
the death of a friend to “that cold Sunday,” such a thing 
happened a week or two before “that cold Sunday,” when 
was it? let me see, it was, it was, oh! it was the day before, 
or after “that cold Sunday,” and so on! It puts me in mind 
of those lines of our poet Godfrey :' 

“ Curiosity’s another name for Man; 
“The blazing meteor streaming thro’ the air, 





1 Thomas Godfrey whose poems were published in 1765. He was the 
son of the inventor of the quadrant, was born in Philadelphia 1736, and 
died at the age of twenty-six. The lines quoted are from The Prince of 
Parthia, A Tragedy. Act I. Scene 2d. 
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“Commands our wonder, and admiring eyes 
“With eager gaze we trace the lucent paths 
“Till spent at last, it shrinks to native nothing, 
“While the bright stars which ever steady glow 
“ Unheeded shine and bless the world below.” 


The weather certainly may be said to be an emblem of 
mankind ; there are few men in an age that are remembered 
after they are dead, and those few for being remarkable, like 
the days of the year, extreme in something, man for his good- 
ness, Wisdom, or ambition, for the service or disservice he has 
done a community, in common, with the weather only pleases 
or displeases for the present, all is forgotten when no more. 
It seems ingratitude so soon to forget those whose whole lives 
were made eminent by their social virtues, when perhaps 
another will be remembered and his name handed down to 
posterity for having been the best hair-dresser, or the best 
fiddle-maker of his time. 

March 25th—A most dreadfal, rainy, windy day indeed. 
I am really afraid we shall hear of some damage done, as I 
think I never heard it blow harder. Alas! the poor Sailors, 
protect them, Heaven! 

March 27th.—A fine day, but still windy. In the morning 
I went over to Mrs. Stainforth’s and staid with her until 
dinner time. We had the pleasure of Mr. Clifford’s com- 
pany to dine with us. In the afternoon Mr. & Mrs. Garri- 
guse, Hannah Mitchell, Mr. Roberts, Mr. Rush (bless me, 
what a girl, Mr. Rush should have been set down first, I 
am sure, but now it is too late), and Mr. J. Giles drank Tea 
with us. 

March 30th.— Warm and cloudy. In the morning I went 
to Mrs. Rush’s where I spent the day and night. In the 
evening I had the pleasure of seeing Capt. Bethel’ for the 
first time. About ten o’clock I went to bed and left Miss 
Bets up. Query, which was the happier, that lady sitting 
up with her 





, or myself lying ina fine soft bed, reading 


1 Robert Bethel, a sea captain. He married the young lady mentioned, 
Betsy, daughter of William Rush. She was a second cousin of Dr. Rush. 
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the “ Adventures of the renowned Don Quixote,” and ina 
most excellent humour to enjoy it? 

April 4th.—I think for the future I will not be so particu- 
lar about the weather, and will only notice what is rather 
uncommon. At this season there is such a sameness in the 
weather it only makes so much tautology to notice it, and I 
am quite out of patience, for there is nothing like “sweet 
variety.” Ihave many times thought what a mercy it was, 
that I did not take it in my head to set down in this Tally, 
the exact time of the rising and setting of the sun every 
day, the southing of the moon, and how often the wind 
changed ; and yet upon second thought, I don’t know but it 
would have been best, for I need only to have collected a 
few recipes, old sayings & scraps of poetry, and in a year or 
two I might have published as good an almanack as Father 
Abraham’s, Poor Richard’s, or even Mr. Taylor’s. “ But 
now,” says mama, “we have no such almanacks as Ais was !”! 

May 1st.—A May morning indeed! After breakfast I went 
to Mr. Mitchell’s where I spent the day, in the evening I went 
to my sister’s, where I met Mama & the boys. This morning 
was ushered in by the ringing of bells in memory of King 


! The first issues of Poor Richard’s Almanac were, as is well known, pub- 
lished by Franklin. It was continued by Franklin and Hall, and by Hall 
and Sellers. Father Abraham’s was to some extent fashioned after it, and 
was printed by Dunlap, the editor being Abraham Weatherwise. Taylor’s 
Almanac was earlier even than Franklin’s. It was calculated by Jacob 
Taylor, and in 1702, James Logan spoke of him as “a young man who had 
wrote a pretty Almanac for this year.” In these days of cheap printing, 
when encyclopedia and digests are at the command of every one, it is hard 
to realize the important part the almanac bore in the every-day life of our 
ancestors. To them it was cook-book and family physician; prophet, poet, 
and historian. Many a lesson of morality has been conned with its warning 
precepts, and more than one Lycurgus has begun his studies with it. Strung 
on a cord, and hung by the side of the chimney-place for easy reference, the 
number increased by the issue of each succeeding year, they formed a “ Handy 
Series,” which defied for a time the enterprise of publishers. Stained with 
dirt and smoke, dog-eared and imperfect, they have come down to us, puzzles 
to bibliographers, delights of antiquarians, and horrors of librarians. But, 
unsightly as they are, the future writer of American Folk Lore cannot pass 
them by in silence. 
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Tammany, as he was used to be called, but now I think they 
have got him canonized, for he is now celebrated as St. Tam- 
many. This day is five years since my dear father left us; 
I am persuaded that had we known that morning we parted 
with him, that he was to have been absent so long, we should 
have thought it impossible to have existed for one half the 
time; nay, I know not at that time whether we should have 
wished it. Happy mortals are we, that we cannot dive into 
futurity! if we could, how pleasure would be anticipated 
until it became tasteless, and the knowledge of distant evil 
would render us utterly insensible to the joys of present 
good. 

May 2nd.—In the evening I went to church and heard Mr, 
Stringer' for the first time since his return from England. I 
dined at Mr. Rush’s. Betsey & myself in the afternoon went 
to Christ Church. Tom Combs? preached upon my word he 
was really a good echo of Mr. Duché; when I came home I 
found a letter from Mrs. Stainforth (now in her new home at 
Prince Town). 

May 4th.— Between eight and nine o’clock this morning, 
Mrs. Smith, Mr. Clifford, and I in the carriage, and Mr. Smith 


! The Rev. William Stringer, Rector of St. Paul’s Church on Third Street, 
He was first ordained by a Greek Bishop, and under this authority preached 
for several years to the congregation of St. Paul’s. In December, 1772, he 
went to England, and was ordained by the Bishop of London. On May 4, 
1773, he was chosen Rector of the church. 

2 Rev. Thomas Coombe, D.D., at that time one of the assistant ministers 
of the United Churches. In the appendix to Inscriptions in St. Peters 
Churchyard, an excellent biographical notice of him will be found by Mr. 
Charles R. Hildeburn. While undoubtedly a man of brilliant parts, there 
was probably truth in the criticism of Miss Eve, for John Adams, in his 
diary, writes (Oct. 9, 1774): “Coombe, indeed, is a good speaker, but not 
an original, but a copy of Duché.” Miss Eve must not be accused of speak- 
ing disrespectfully of the Cloth, for she possibly met Tom Coombe, then in 
his 26th year, oftener in society than she saw him in the pulpit. Indeed, it 
may be, that he was an individual in whom the young folks of the day were 
just then particularly interested ; for a short time before he had had a very 
suggestive correspondence with the Rector and Vestry of Christ Church 
regarding the salary which would enable a person “to support a family 
decently,” and two weeks after Miss Eve speaks of him, he was married to 
Miss Sally Badger. 
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on horseback, set off for Rocky Point, about seventeen miles 
distant. ‘The morning was as fine as ever shone in May, and 
the roads exceeding good. We passed through Frankfort, but 
saw nothing worth remarking there, save one or two ill done 
things, and the first house built in the place; at present it 
bears but little the appearance of antiquity, as they have 
made the outside entirely new; it is a frame building and 
small, and may be said to resemble the man’s knife that had 
been used for so long a time, only he had had two new blades, 
&as many new handles added. The prospect from the hill 
after crossing the bridge, is really pleasing; one has a fine 
view of several elegant houses on the Point side, and on the 
other is the country road; the church stands on the right, 
and is a good-looking country church enough! From the 
Wheat Sheff? I was an entire stranger to that part of the 
world, as here were the bounds of my travels eastward ; from 
here Mr. Clifford was kind enough to show me the many 
pleasant farms and places that we passed, and informed us who 
were the possessors of them, which greatly augmented the 
pleasure of the ride, and will serve in a manner to rivet the 
many pleasing ideas I then had: asI daresay were I to go that 
way again would be brought fresh to my memory, as by such 
a place I thought so and so, &c. The prospects on each side 
are beautiful, and you are every now and then agreeably sur- 
prized by a sight of the Delaware. We are now on Penne 
Pack Bridge ; you will say lam but a poor traveller when I 
tell you it is the best bridge I ever went over, although it has 
but three arches.’ I wish it was in my power to describe the 
beauties of this place; stop and*look at it! on the left side 
you see the water tumbling down the rocks frothing and 
sparkling as it goes; at the bottom it runs rippling over 
stones and then through the bridge where it soons seems to 
forget its late rapidity and gently murmurs on. The creek is 


' The seat of Mr. T. Clifford on the Delaware nearly opposite Burling- 
ton. 

® The “ Wheat Sheaf,” an inn on the Bristol Turnpike, famous in that 
day and generation. 

* It was built in 1697-8. A view of it will be found in Atkinson’s Casket. 
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not very wide, so that the trees on each side might almost 
shake hands, and what adds much to the beauty of the 
whole, are the shrubs and bushes all in blossom along the 
banks. But it won’t do to stay here all day, we must leave 
it to the possession of the sylvan inhabitants and pursue our 
journey. I have forgotten to mention before that we passed 
the place upon which it was first designed by man, but not 
by the author of nature, to have built Philadelphia ;' it isa 
fine, high, delightful spot, and much pleasanter than where it 
now stands; after some time they discovered a riff of rocks 
near the harbour, which was the natural cause of their quit- 
ting that sweet spot; it still goes by the name of “Old 
Philadelphia,” and there are many good Plantations upon it, 
the distance from the present city being about twelve miles. 
We passed another church exactly like that at Frankfort, 
with a well and horse block at the side of it, but whether 
the church is this, or the other side of Penne Pack, I cannot 
recollect.2 The way from this to Poquestion (Poquessink ?) 
Bridge is pleasingly diversified by hills and agreeable look- 
ing farms, and at this season is beautiful indeed; the sheep 
feeding upon the sides of the hills, the birds hopping from 
bough to bough, the cattle grazing on the meadows, or lying 
at their ease under the shade of a spreading oak or poplar, 
serves to put one in mind of that age so celebrated by the 
Poets. I remember nothing remarkable frqm here to Sham- 
eney ;* we crossed the ferry in a scow rowed by one man. I 
wonder they don’t have ropes as they have at the Schuylkill, 
but I suppose they know best. We now left the York road 
and turned to the right, the way very pleasant, and we soon 
entered the confines of Rockey Point, our first salutation was 
from the sweet birds perched upon the boughs that we almost 
touched from the sides of the fences; the violets were blown 
in quantities, and the houses began to open to our view; 


1 On the Delaware below Poquesink Creek in Biberry. The site was 
abandoned it is said on account of the rocks called “The Hen and Chickens.” 
See Watson’s Annals of Philadelphia, vol. i. pp. 42 and 56. 

* All Saints Church, Lower Dublin township, Philadelphia. 

> Neshaminy. 
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then such a prospect! but what shall I say of it the most 
luxuriant fancy cannot imagine a finer one. It was after 
twelve that we alighted, much pleased with our ride, and 
a most excellent appetite for dinner, which Betsey soon 
obliged us with, and we convinced her in a much more ex- 
pressive manner than by words how good it was. There are 
two neat pretty houses here, with two handsome rooms upon 
a floor, and kitchens behind them; the descent is gradual to 
the river, and the distance a quarter of a mile, the avenue, 
which is over two hundred feet wide is planted with different 
kinds of cherry-trees. The plan of this place is really ele- 
gant as there is to be a large mansion in the middle. From 
the house you have a most extensive view up and down the 
river and in the Jerseys for miles, you likewise see Burling- 
ton. Between three and four o’clock Mr. Smith went down 
to look for a boat, as we intended to lodge in Burlington. 
Luckily at that time there happened jto pass a negro fellow 
going there in a boat very proper for our purpose, and he 
was good enough to wait until Mr. Smith came up for us. 
We bade Mr. Clifford good-bye, stept into the boat, and 
Mr. 8. performed the same kind offices rendered by Mr. C. 
in the morning, telling me of the places as they came in 
sight. We passed one or two islands that were agreeably 
shaded and looked very prettily, likewise a Point they called 
“ World’s End,” but with what reason I know not. Burling- 
ton looks very well from the water, the Governor’s house and 
many others stand delightfully pleasant, as they command a 
prospect of Bristol and a very good one of the river, but 
not so extensive as from Rockey Point, which from here looks 
very well. The distance, they say, is two miles. We landed 
about tea-time, and were welcomed by three of Mr. Guest’s 
daugters. Mr. and Mrs. Guest were out fishing. We were 
too much fatigued to think of going out in the evening, went 
to bed at ten, and slept more soundly, I dare say, than any 
crowned head in Europe. 

May 5th—This morning I chanced to wake pretty early 
and recollecting what they told me, that unless I got up soon 
I should see nothing of their market as it would be over— 

Vou. v.—3 
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one of their markets stood opposite to where we were, up I 
jumped and looked out of the window, but there was nobody 
in it, so to bed I went and slept until eight, which happened 
to be the height of the market, but I do not think there were 
as many people, buyers and sellers, as there would have been 
around a person in our market that sold nine eggs a groat! 
To our great mortification this morning it rained, but in the 
afternoon it cleared up finely. Betsey and Anna Guest, Mr. 
Smith and I went out a walking, we first went around, what 
they call “the Point” or “Governor’s Walk.” It is really a 
sweet place, the walk is I imagine near sixty feet wide, open 
towards the river, and on each side trees are planted of dif- 
ferent kinds, the major portion being buttonwood, the ground 
is very level and the grass green. When you come to the 
Point, which is one-half of the way round, you turn to the 
left and leave the river, and walk by the side of a beautiful 
winding creek. The prospect from the Point is really fine, 
you have a good view of Bristol on the other side of the 
river, likewise up and down it; one arm of it just before you 
embraces a tract of land and makes an island two miles long; 
there are one or two clever looking houses upon it—I think 
they call it Sterling Island. After you walk some time up 
the creek, the walk turns toward the Town, and at the turn 
there stand the Barracks and Hospital. The Barracks are 
much better built than ours, the form being the same but a 
vast deal smaller; the Hospital is but an ill-looking place. 
The walk now leads into the upper part of the Main or 
Market Street. As we entre’d the Town we stopt at a house 
to speak to somebody, we there saw a woman that was be- 
tween fifty and sixty years of age under inoculation. The 
court-house stands in the middle of the street, but it is rather 
a distress’t looking building. They have a market at this 
end of the street which is larger than the other, but not so 
much used. There are several good houses in this place. 
From Market street we went out at the side of the Town 
to look at the Church which is a pretty neat little building 
enough, with a kind of a steeple or bellfery to it. We now 
turned down towards the River and walked along what they 
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call the green bank near which the Governor lives. We then 
went home and drank Tea, after which we walked to see the 
Spa, which I fancy is about half a mile from the Town. The 
place looked dreadfull, more like a tanpit than anything 


, else; there was a thick chocolate-coloured scum over it, but 


when you blow this on one side the water is clear and J think 
tastes inky; they told me it would iron mould linen if wet 
with it, I try’d it but it had not that effect. We went into 
town another way, so I have now been over the greatest part 
of the place, which I think might be termed an epitome of 
Town and Country; every house has a large garden, and the 
trees are almost as thick in the streets as the posts are in 
ours, It is really excessively pleasant and pleased me much, 
but put me in mind of the building of Solomon’s Temple, as 
we scarce heard the sound of a hammer the whole time we 
were in the place. However, I think a person of a social 
and contemplative turn, could not find a spot where they 
could indulge both better than in Burlington." 

May 6th.—This morning it was very foggy, which detained 
us here longer than we intended, but between nine and ten 
it clear’d away when we took leave of our kind friends and 
set off for Rockey Point, which we soon reached. Found 
Mr. Clifford well, and Mr. T. Clifford just come from Phila- 
delphia. Mrs, Bunten that lives here shewed us some furni- 
ture which might really be termed relicks of antiquity, which 
belonged to Wm. Penn; they purchased the clock which it 
was said struck one just before Wm. Penn died; what makes 
this remarkable is that it had not struck for some years before; 


1! We can to-day recognize the truth of this description of Burlington in 
colonial days, for it is true, as Henry Armitt Brown has beautifully ex- 
pressed it, that “the life of old Burlington has been a modest one. She 
sings no epic-song of hard-fought fields and gallant deeds of arms; she tells 
no tales of conquest, of well-won triumphs, of bloody victories. Seated in 
smiling meadows, and guarded by the encircling pines, her days have been 
full of quietness and all her paths of peace. The hand of Time has touched 
her forehead lightly. The centuries have flown by so softly that she has 
hardly heard the rustle of their wings. The stream of years has flowed be- 
fore her feet as smootuly as the broad bosom of her own great river by whose 
banks she dwells.” 
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I was sorry I did not see the clock, but they had removed it 
from the place where they last lived. About four o’clock we 
bad adieu to Rockey Point; the time we were there was so 
short that we could not look about us as much as we wished, 
which must shorten the description of the place, the external 
appearance of which is delightful. We had a most charming 
ride to Town, but such a contrast, instead of the delightful 
perfumes of the orchards and fields, we no sooner entered the 
suburbs than we were regaled with shad and other smells as 
disagreeable. We alighted at Mr. Smith’s, well pleased with 
our agreeable excursion; from there we went to Mr. Clifford’s, 
where we spent the evening happily. 

May Tth.—This morning I called to see Mrs. Smith, and 
then went home with Mrs. Clifford in their carriage, and had 
the pleasure of finding all very well. My sister had staid 
with Mama the time I had been absent. In the afternoon 
Mrs. Campbell and Mrs. January drank Tea with us. 

May 18th.—Mama and myself went to town in the morn- 
ing, called at Mr. Rush’s; from there Mama went to Mr. 
Clifford’s and I to Mr. Smith’s, where I spent the day very 
agreeably with Anna Clifford, Betsey and Amelia Guest. 
I have consented to stay until to-morrow evening. 


(To be continued.) 
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The PREFACE. 


READER, 

Onest and Industrious ‘Traffique has been the Usage and the 
Praise of many Nations; And in this all Countries seem 
Agreed, that their Wealth and Strength are Begun, Continued 
and Increased by it: A Truth common Experience daily Con- 
firms: For this hath made and is making many Princes and 
States in the World endeavor to have their Subjects prosper in 
Trade. The very Indian Princes are now convinced of this 
Truth, which makes the King of Bantam send his Embassadour 
here. This is likewise the Reason, why many considerate men 
have thought fit to joyn themselves in a Society of Trade in Penn- 
silvania; which after some Difficulty they have Accamplished, 
But this may be modestly said, Jt is a very Unusual Society, for 
it is an Absolute Free One, and in a Free Country: A Society 
without Oppression ; wherein all may be concerned that wilt ; and 
yet have the same Liberty of private Traflique, as though there 
were no Society at all. So that this Society is Calculated both 
to Promote the Publique Good, and to Encourage the Private. 
And indeed it seems not possible, that Province should be Improved 
in many Years without it, as it is like to be in a few Years by it. 
However, it is such a Society, as can do harm to none; but may 
do good to all: Which a serious perusal of the Government of it 
will plainly Evince to the considerate and Ingenious. We may 
add, that ’tis no small Conveniency and Ease to the minds of 
Planters (happily unacquainted in Trade) that they may have 
some part of their Estates improving in an united way and 
Care, whilst they thereby may with less Distraction and more 
Freedom of Spirit, apply themselves to their particular Planta- 
tions. For here a few Hands do the Work of the whole; and by 
this honest and free Device, the whole will be furnish’d fresh and 
fresh, from time to time in the nature of a Bank. This Union 
of Traffique prevents Emulation; for every One is Interested in 
every Ones prosperity ; and the Profit must be greater and surer ; 
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and Navigation, Manufacture and Arts better Improved, than 
by the Force of private and divided Stocks. To Conclude, ’tis 
an Enduring Estate, and a lasting as well as certain Credit: a 
Portion and Inheritance that is Clear and Growing; free from 
the mischief of Frauds and False Securities; supported by the 
Concurrent Strength and Care of a great and prudent Body, 
a kind of perpetual Trustees; the Friend of the Widdow and 
the Orphan, for it takes no advantage of Minority or Simplicity. 
These and many more great Advantages Accrew to a Society so 
Freely Constituted as this appears to be by the ensuing Articles 
of Agreement, which are Imposed on none, but recommended to 
all with this assurance, that nothing is hereby intended, but what 
is consistent with Justice and Prudence; to the best of their 
Skills that were concerned in the Framing of it: And it is hoped 
that the Improvements which may accrew by it, will prove of no 
small advantage to that Country, and Old England from whom 
it takes its Original. 

To which Reader, it may not be improper to add, that this 
Society is endowed with divers Immunities and Priviledges, by 
Grant and Charter from William Penn the Governour of that 
Province. 

London, 25. lst. Mo. called March, 1682. 

Nicolas More, 
James Claypoole, 


Philip Ford. 
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THE 


ARTICLES, 


Settlement and Offices 


Of the FREE 


Se Oe ae ie 
TRADERS 


IN 


PENNSILVANIA, &c. 


T is Agreed, That the First General Court shall be held at 
London, upon the Twenty Ninth of the Third Month called 
May, 1682. And for ever after, the General Court shall be 
held on the First Fifth Day called Thursday in the Ninth 
Month (November) every Year after in the Capital City in 
Pennsilvania, where Votes shall be Received by Letters to the 
Society’s Secretary from all that do not appear there personally, 
for the chusing of Officers: Which Votes shall be Regulated 
by these following Conditions: 


The Lree Society of Traders. 


IMPRIMIS. 


That none in England shall have above One Vote, whatever 
Sum they Subscribe; unless they have a Share of Land in 
Pennsilvania, at least One thousand Acres of their own, with 
some Inhabitants upon it: In such Cases they shall have their 
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Votes proportionably to their Stocks, as in the following 
Article. 
ARTICLE II. 


That all that are Inhabitants in Pennsilvania, shall have for 
'two Twenty five pounds, one Vote ; and each Fifty pound single, 
one Vote ; one hundred pounds, two Votes ; three hundred pounds, 
three Votes, and none more. 


ARTICLE III. 


That the Book of Subscriptions shall be open here in England, 
till the twenty ninth day of the fourth Month called June, One 
thousand six hundred eighty two,and no longer. And in Penn- 
silvania from the Arrival of the first Ship belonging to the 
Society for six Months after, paying fifteen per Cent. Sterling in 
Cofisideration of the Risco Run by the Society by such as Sub- 
scribe within thirty daies, and for every Month after one per 
Cent. to be added to value of the Cargo. 


ARTICLE IV. 


That none shall Subscribe in the Societys Stock less than 
twenty five pounds. Yet if five Joyn together, and make up 
the twenty five pounds (provided it be subscribed in one man’s 
name) it shall be accepted of but in that Name only. 


ARTICLE V. 


That at the first General Court or Assembly held as above- 
said (viz. the twenty ninth of the third Month alias May, 1682.) 
all the Subscribers here in England shall Confirm their Sub- 
scriptions, which shall be by the depositing five per Cent. as a 
part of that, which shall then be Agreed on to be paid within 
a Month after. And at that time shall be Chosen the Officers 
of the Society, viz. The President, the Deputy, the Treasurer, 
the Socretary and twelve Committee-men, whereof any Five and 
the President or his Deputy shall make a Quorum. 


ARTICLE VI. 


That all the Committee-men shall have but one Vote a piece 
in the Committee, whatever their Stock be; and the President 
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or the Deputy, if the Voles be Equal, shall have the Casting 
Voice. 


ARTICLE VII. 


That at seven years end, from the time of shutting the Book 
in Pennsilvania, it shall be opened again for New Subscribers ; 
and so to Continue for every seven years; a due Valuation of 
the Stock being first made by the Committee, that so every one 
may Subscribe according to the Valuation then Agreed on. 


ARTICLE VIII. 


That Two hundred Servants be sent away the first Year, of 
such Zrades and Capacities as may be most for the benefit of 
the Society; which is to be Adjudged by the Committee. ° 


ARTICLE IX. 


That it shall be Lawful for any one that has Subscribed, to 
add to their Subscription before the Month is out, what Sum 
they please. 

ARTICLE X. 


That none shall be President, Deputy or Treasurer, that 
have not five thousand Acres of Land in Pennsilvania of their 
own, and one hundred pound in the Societies Stock. 


ARTICLE XI. 


That the General Officers shall continue for the First seven 
years, and then a new Election shall be made, they being fixed 
in their Abode in the Society’s-House, there to act for the 
Society, without change of their power in Priviledges, except 
they do Commit any act destructive or prejudicial to the Real 
Interest of the Society, which first is to be proved sufficiently 
in the Court of Assistants ; and then the Offender or Offenders 
are to be dismissed, and the Court of Assistants to chuse 
another, who is to Continue till the General Court ; which 


Court of Assistants shall yearly be Chosen and added to the 
Committee. 
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ARTICLE XII. 


That the President shall Call together the Court of Assistants 
to help and advise in any Emergent occasions relating to the 
Society, as To receive more Money, To make a Dividend, To chuse 
new Officers in Case of Death, To settle new Factories, To enter 
upon Mines, Build Ships, &c. 


ARTICLE XIII. 


The Committee shall chuse all Inferiour Officers, as Store- 
House-Keepers, Clerks, Book-Keepers, Factors, at home and 
abroad; then they shall direct, what shall be Planted, Built, &c. 


ARTICLE XIV. 


That all Forfeitures, that shall arise, shall be Employed 
upon the Jmprovement of a parcel of Land allotted for the 
maintenance of such their Wives and Children, who have been 
disabled in the service of the Society. 


ARTICLE XV. 


That the Society’s Books, Patents, Records and original 
Papers be kept in a Convenient place in the House under 
three Locks and Keys, one whereof shall be kept by the Presi- 
dent or Deputy, the other by the Treasurer, the third by the 
Eldest Committee-man. 


ARTICLE XVI. 


That these Books, Papers and Patent, &c. shall not be In- 
trusted in the hand of any single person for longer space than 
to transcribe any part of it in the day time, and in the House 
before some one or more appointed by the Committee ; and 
that the Book-keeper shall only have Copies of them, which 
may be Viewed or Perused once a Month by any Member of 
the Society, who desires it: All Originals to be kept as before. 


ARTICLE XVII. 


That Security shall be taken of the Jreasurer and of all 
Servants relating to the Society, that is, such as have any Trust 
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Committed unto them, as Agent, Store-keepers, Ship-Masters, 
Clerks, Overseers and Servants, &c. and those to be given by 
Persons of known Honesty and Estate. And those servants 
shall be bound to keep the secrets of the House, that is, not to 
give Intelligence to any Person, no, not to any Member of the 
Society (without leave first obtained publickly in the Com- 
mittee) upon forfeiture of their security. 


ARTICLE XVIII. 


That if the Society should receive Blacks for servants, they 
shall make them free at fourteen years end, upon Consideration 
that they shall give into the Society’s Ware-house two thirds of 
what they are Capable of producing on such a parcel of Land 
as shall be allotted them by the Society, with a stock and 
necessary Jools, as shall be Adjudged by the Society’s Surveyor. 
And if they will not accept of these terms, they shall be ser- 
vants till they will accept it. 


ARTICLE XIX. 


That no Mineral Undertaking shall be begun by the Com- 
mittee without the approbation of the General Assembly. 


ARTICLE XX. 


That the Committee shall at every Yearly Meeting of the 
General Court discover the Jncouragement or Discouragement 
they meet with in the Course of their Trade both at home 
and abroad. 

ARTICLE XXI, 


That the Society may set up two or more General Factories 
in Pennsilvania, one upon Cheasapeak-Bay, and the other 
upon Delaware River, or where else the Committee shall see 
necessary for the more speedy Conveyance of Goods. in. the 
Country and Mary-land: but that the Government of the whole 
be in the Capital City of Pennsilvania. 


ARTICLE XXII. 


That the Society shall be Assisting to the Indians.in their set- 
ling in Towns and other places, both by Advice and Artificers. 
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ARTICLE XXIII. 


That there shall be Twenty four Assistants added to the 
Committee, whereof twenty and the President or Deputy makes 
a Quorum. 

ARTICLE XXIV. 


That the First Assembly in the Province of Pennsilvania 
shall be desired to Ratifie the Patent Granted by the Governour 
to this Society by an Act of Assembly. 


ARTICLE XXV. 


That all the Members of the Committee and Court of Assistants 
shall have timely and sufficient notice and summons in w riting 
left at their Dwelling, of every intended Court, to prevent 
Indirect and unjust Proceedings. 


ARTICLE XXVI. 


That all and every one, who have subscribed any sum in the 
Society’s-stock, and shall not after the second summons bring 
in their second Payment, shall be incapable of disposing of 
that part in the stock before disbursed ; but the Socicty shall 
dispose of the same unto such who will fulfill the Agreement 
in all payments ; they only being Capable of Receiving their 
Jirst Penny or disbursement. Alwaies excepted such, who 
through any Calamities have been reduced to Poverty, whereby 
they are Rendred Incapable to fulfill the same; that then 
the thing being proved before a Committee, they shall have 
power to sell the same to the best Advantage. And as this is 
Agreed on for the second payment, so it is of all others, if there 
be more. 

ARTICLE XXVII. 


That there shall be in England a Chief Agent, Superiour to 
all Agents or Factors belonging to the said Society, that are in 
Europe, unto whom the Society shall direct their Letters and 
consign their G‘oods: He shall have a Council of six Factors, 
one of which shall be his Deputy. This Council shall, with him, 
Reside in London ; and shall on all occasions meet to Advise 
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together, how to dispose of the Socieiy’s Goods, and buy such 
Goods as the Society shall direct to be bought, to Execute all 
other Orders, as shall be required of him or them. And to 
give every Factor his Commission, how to proceed in what 
pertains unto his place: So that all and every one of them 
shall Act by the Advice of the Chief Agent, and he by the 
Order of the Committee in Pennsilvania; All these being 
Chosen by the General Assembly, they giving good and suffli- 
cient security to the Society for their true and faithful service. 


ARTICLE XXVIII. 


That the President, Deputy, Secretary, Treasurer, Surveyor 
and all the Servants of the Society shall bring into the Society’s 
Ware-house, what Peltry they buy of the Jndians in their 
Respective Plantations with their own private Goods: This 
shall be Entred in the Books of the several Offices to prevent 
Fraud. Those Goods shall be sent over with the Society’s 
Goods, and shall have what Return they will for the same, 
allowing to the Society, Fraight, Factorage, &ec. 


ARTICLE XXIX. 


That it shall be Lawful for all, who will bring their Goods 
to the Society’s Ware-house, so to do and to have the same 
Returns, as they shall desire. This being granted and Allowed, 
will bring in most of the Countries Goods in the Society’s 
hands, which will in time prove the great Advantage of the 
Society; and most Eminently to the Planters, who are not 
able to send into England, where possibly they may be de- 
ceived by their Factors or Attorneys, they having in the Society 
the greater security Imaginable for their Effects. 
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Some of the Officers and Offices for the SOCIETY, Viz. Presi- 
dent, Deputy, Treasurer, Agent, Secretary, Surveyor, Twelve 
Committee-men, Chyrurgion, Factors, Clerks, Overseers, Mes- 
sengers, Porters, Butchers, Water-men, Carr-men, &c. 


The Four Offices for the Society. 


The Secretary Office, 


O this Office shall belong the Book-Keeper, the Factors, 
Chyrurgeon, Clerk of all Offices, Messengers, Overseers, Water- 
men. ‘The Secretary shall be alwaies ready to receive Orders 
of the President or Deputy for the Execution of all Warrants 
to be Issued out abroad, to write all Letters, &c. for the Society’s 
Service, and to direct the Plantations in their Duties, as the 
President and Courts are Agreed on to be done: As when any 
Ships are going Out, then to write to Factors abroad, fc. 
When any Factors are wanting Supplies of Goods, to give 
Warrants in the Treasury-Office tor the same under the Presi- 
dents own Hand and Seal, or his Deputy; and nothing de- 
livered without this Method. And when Goods are brought 
in, then to take Account of the same, and give an Account to 
the President of them, and Enter them in that Office also. If 
any Servant Dyeth, to receive Information of it, and make 
Record. If any Run away, to receive Information, and take 
Order of the President about it, #e. If any be Sick, to Issue 
Warrants for their help by the Presidents Order, &c. If Cat- 
tle Dye, to Record it; If any be Increased, to Record the Place, 
Kind, Number. To receive every Week a particular Account 
of all Overseers, Factors, &c. of all Increases and Decreases of 
Trade, &c. 





The Treasury Office, 
O this Office shall belong the TREASURER, Two 


Clerks, Porters, Butchers, Water-men, Carr-men, Chyrur- 
geon, Husbandmen, Handicrafts, &c, every one of them giving 
Account to the 7yeasurer of their Works, and all to be Re 
corded in the Treasury- Office, and to be Transmitted into the 
Secretary’ s-Office every Seven daies, and all those Officers and 
Servants to be directed in their Proceedings by Warrants from 
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the President or his Deputy, and nothing to be delivered out 
without the same, to prevent Deceit, &c. And that there 
shall be 7wo Ware-houses, one for Exportation, and the other 
for Importation: Unto each of them shall belong a Clerk to 
keep Journals of Goods Come In and Gone Out ; and to keep 
the Warrants from the President for their Security. And that 
if any Goods are received in, and not Lecorded in the Secretary 
and Treasure-Office within two daies, it shall be a Forfeiture 
of such Penalty thought fit to be Imposed by the Court of 
Assistants. 





The Surveyor’s Office, 


O this Office shall belong the Surveyor, an Assistant, a Clerk, 
a Searcher. 

This Surveyor shall View all Ships, and what is thereunto 
belonging, whether fit to be made use of for the Society’s Ser- 
vice or no; and make Report to the President. He shall Over- 
see all Overseers, Servants, their Works, and make Record of 
them all, giving Information of all things in the Secretary- 
Office, and to the President or his Deputy ; ‘and keeping Record 
in his Office of the same. He shall see all Goods Shipped 
Safely and others Landed ; Ue shall view all Ware-houses, 
their Goods that they be kept well, ge. That all Warrants 
from the President, be duly put in Execution, Survey all 
Entries and Invoyces, all Buildings, all Cattles, ke. that the 
Society may not suffer by any; keeping a Journal of all things 
which are every seven daies to be Compared with the Sceretary- 
Office, where all things are to be Recorded. And Record being 
duly made, all the Books to be signed by the President or his 
Deputy, and afterwards to stand for good and Just Actings 
in the Court of Committee and Assistants: And this being 
passed, never more to be recalled. 





The Mliner’s Office, 


O this Office shall belong an Agent, Clerks, Miners, Refiners, 
Brick-makers, Tile-makers, Potters, Lime-burners, &e. 


The Agent shall daily receive Informations from the Miners, 
&c. of what is done, and make Record of it in his Office, and 
shall be Signed by the Clerk and himself. Then to send it to 
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the Secretary-Office every seven daies there to be Recorded ; the 
President or Deputy having approved the same. And the 
Agent shall Answer for all Defaults and Wrong done to the 
Society in any of the things, that are under his Custody, until 
they are Recorded and Received in the Custody of the Treasurer. 

These are the Heads, upon which the Society is to be 
Governed, and the Officers by which all is Administred and 
secured from Fraud and Deceit. What further is necessary 
for the same, must be left to the Wisdom of the President 
and Court of Assistants, who in time may give an Exact 
Account of other things relating thereunto. 

For the Conveniency of such who are desirous to Subscribe 
to The Stock of this Society, if they please to Apply themselves 
to Philip Ford in Bow-Lane near Cheap-side, there their Sub- 
scriptions may be Entred. 





THE END. 
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LIGHT THROWN BY THE JESUITS UPON HITHERTO 
OBSCURE POINTS OF EARLY MARYLAND 
HISTORY. 


Reap BEFORE DeparRTMENT OF American History, MINNESOTA 
Historicau Society. 


BY REV. EDWARD D. NEILL. 


The “Records of the English Province of the Society of 
Jesus” with accompanying documents have been published 
in London, under the careful supervision of Llenry Foley, 
one of their Order. 

While the six large volumes of this work pertain largely 
to the disturbed period in England, from the days of Queen 
Elizabeth to the accession of William and Mary, yet there 
are dispersed through the many pages, facts of value to the 
student of American history. 

More than one hundred and fifty years ago, Oldmixon and 
other chroniclers began to write in a careless way of the 
Province of Maryland, and because Cecil Calvert, the Second 
Lord Baltimore, its Proprietor, was an adherent of the Church 
of Rome, an impression went abroad that a number of gen- 
tlemen, chiefly Roman Catholics and their servants, sought 
the shores of the Potomac in order to worship God in peace. 
Soon a mythical statement was formulated, that the Charter 
of Maryland was a charter of religious liberty, and that the 
first act for toleration in religion was passed A. D. 1649, by 
a Maryland Legislature. 

After the independence of the United States of America 
was recognized, the early historians of the Republic had not 
access to original documents, and were obliged to depend 
upon the loose statements found in geographical gazetteers, 
and in articles published in the “ London” and “ Gentleman’s 
Magazine.” 

Even Mr. Bancroft, our distinguished living historian, in 
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the first editions of his valuable work, was misled, and wrote 
that “religious liberty obtained a home, its only home in 
the wide world, at the humble village which bore the name 
of Saint Mary.” The last edition of his History of the 
United States, however, shows a more intimate acquaintance 
with the early records, and his words are more like words of 
truth and soberness. The writers of our school histories, 
however, continue to retain the stereotyped formula, and 
even Scharf, in the latest and largest if not the best “ History 
of Maryland,” writes: “The evidence leads to the conclusion 
that the Colony, though containing many non-catholics, was a 
Roman Catholic settlement originally, and so continued until 
1649, when the great Toleration Act was published.” Ina 
little book published by Munsell, of Albany, during the 
centennial year of the Republic, called the “ Founders of 
Maryland,” it was clearly shown that Thomas Cornwallis, 
called by Bozman “ the guardian genius of the Colony,” and 
other master minds of the infant settlement were Protestants, 
not Roman Catholics, and there are Parliamentary documents 
in which Cornwallis declares that he sympathized with 
Richard Ingle, the commander of the first Parliament ship 
which ap peared j in Maryland waters, although, subsequently, 
he disagreed with this London captain. 

Statements, differing from those taught in our school days, 
have been hitherto received with distrust, and the originators 
thereof have been charged with illiberality, Puritanism, or 
hatred of Roman Catholics. Happily, the vexed questions 
in connection with the earliest chapter of Maryland History 
have been settled by the publication, in the “ Records” to 
which we have referred, of two papers, from the collection of 
Jesuit Manuscripts at Stonyhurst. 

The first, supposed by the learned editor to have been 
written by the Jesuit Father, Andrew White, who landed 
A. D. 1634, with the first immigrants at the Indian village on 
a tributary of the Potomac, and in 1645 was captured by Cap- 
tain Ingle, under a commission from Parliament, and taken 
to London, contains the following statements which will 
satisfy the fair-minded, that in the first days of the Maryland 
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Province, religious liberty was not enjoyed. The language 
is most explicit. It is: “In a country like this, newly 
planted and depending upon England for its subsistence, 
where there is not, nor can be, until England is re-united to 
the Church, any ecclesiastical district established by the laws 
of the Prince, or granted by the Prince, nor permanent Synod 
held, nor spiritual courts erected, nor the canon law accepted, 
nor ordinary or other ecclesiastical persons admitted, as such, 
nor the Catholic religion publicly allowed. And whereas three 
parts of the people or (of?) four, at least, are heretics,I desire to 
be resolved.” 

Here is a positive statement as to the overwhelming pre- 
ponderance of the Protestant element among the first settlers, 
and also that the adherents of the Church of Rome were not 
allowed places of public worship, and contradicts the state- 
ment in the last edition of Bancroft, that “toleration grew 
up in the Province silently, as a custom of the land.” 

The other documents, written in 1642, by the Provincial 
of the Society of Jesus in England to the Propaganda at 
Rome, is strongly corroborative, and proves that the early 
eolonists were troubled by religious dissensions. He writes 
of the people that the “ greater part were heretics,” that the 
country was “esteemed to be a New England,” and that 
“greater dangers threaten our Fathers, in a foreign, than in 
their native land of England,” and that they cannot expect 
“sustenance from heretics hostile to the faith, nor from the 
Catholics who are for the most part poor, nor from the 
savages who live after the manner of wild beasts.” 

He also adds: “ For since the said Baron [Baltimore] was 
unable to govern Maryland in person, he appointed his sub- 
stitute, Mr. Leugar, his Secretary, who was formerly a min- 
ister and preacher, and being converted to the fuith, retains 
much of the leaven of Protestantism, for he still maintains 
those dogmas, so justly offensive to Catholic ears, that no 
external jurisdiction was given by God to the Supreme Pon- 
tiff, but merely an internal one, in foro conscientiz, ete.” 

Then follows the direct statement that the first General 
Assembly, held under the Secretary, was “composed with few 
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exceptions of heretics, and presided over by himself, in the 
name of the Lord Baltimore, to pass the following laws re- 
pugnant to the Catholic faith and ecclesiastical immunities: 
that no virgin can inherit, unless she marries before twenty- 
nine years of age; that no ecclesiastic shall be summoned in 
any cause, civil or criminal, before other than a secular judge; 
that no ecclesiastic shall enjoy any privilege, except such as 
he is able to show ex Scriptura; nor to gain any thing for 
the Church, except by the gift of the Prince; nor to except 
any site for a church or cemetery; nor any foundation from 
a convert Indian King; nor shall any one depart from the 
Province, even to preach the Gospel to Infidels, by the 
authority of the See Apostolic, without a licence from the lay 
magistrate.” 

The firmness of the Jesuits, the letter continues, “ greatly 
enraged” the Secretary, and he “ began to turn his attention 
to the expulsion of the Fathers.” 

It remains to be seen whether the compilers of school 
histories will conform to the facts above stated, or continue 
to repeat the old story, of Maryland being a Roman Catholic 
Colony, and the first home of religious liberty upon the con- 
tinent of North America. 

The “Mr. Leugar” spoken of in the letter to the Propa- 
ganda was John Lewger, a native of London, and a fellow- 
student of Cecil Calvert in Trinity College, Oxford, which 
he entered in 1616, and six years later received the degree 
of Master of Arts. Turning his attention to Theology, he 
received the degree of Bachelor of Divinity at the same time 
as the celebrated Phil. Nye, a member subsequently of the 
Westminster Assembly of Divines. In 1632 he was Rector 
of a parish in Essex, but by the influence of Chillingworth, 
a god-son of Archbishop Laud, became an adherent of the 
Church of Rome. Ina little while, however, Chillingworth 
repented of his position, and came back to the Church in 
which he was educated, and was anxious that Lewger should 
also retrace his steps. He published a letter called “ Reasons 
against Popery, in a letter from Mr. William Chillingworth, 
to his friend Mr. Lewger, persuading him to return to his 
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mother, the Church of England, from the corrupt Church of 
Rome.” The effort failed, and Lewger’s classmate, now the 
second Lord Baltimore, in April, 1637, appointed him Secre- 
tary of Maryland. He arrived in the Province, the next 
November, with his wife and son John, nine years of age. 
His duties were varied and important. In addition to those 
as Secretary, he was Receiver of Rents, Privy Councillor, 
Attorney General, and Judge in cases testamentary and 
matrimonial. During his residence in Maryland his wife 
had two daughters, Cicely and Elizabeth. In a few years his 
wife died, and he then went back to England, and became a 
priest of the Roman Catholie Church, and lived with his 
constant friend Lord Baltimore. 

If we would understand the early history of Maryland we 
must remember that Lord Baltimore has left on record a 
letter to the Earl of Strafford in which he states that the 
object of his colony was to promote his worldly interests. 
Cecil Calvert inherited but little from his father George, the 
Proprietor of Avalon, in New Foundland. When Charles the 
First, in February, 1638, ordered the nobility of Yorkshire 
and other of the northern counties to retire to their estates, 
Baltimore writes a letter to the Secretary of State, in which 
he expresses his willingness to sacrifice his life and his fortune 
for his Majesty, but he asks a dispensation in his favor: 
“Because,” says he, “my wife has not, I protest to you, 
stirred out of her chamber these three months last past 
through illness, and I have little hope that she can be able 
to make any such journey as unto Yorkshire, where my house 
is, by the Ist of next month. Nor, indeed, am I any way 
persuaded to live there with my family, where I never resided 
in my life, nor seen so much as my land there in ten years, 
it all being rented out together with my house to tenants.” 

Wardour Castle, the seat of the Earl Arundel, where Cecil, 
Lord Baltimore, resided with his father-in-law, was rich with 
ancestral associations, but the old Earl was very poor in this 
world’s goods. When fourscore years of age, under date of 
February 17, 1638-39, he writes to the King: “ Moneys I 
have none, no, not to pay the interest of the debts. My plate 
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is placed at pawn. My son, Baltimore, is brought so low with 
his setting forward the plantation of Maryland, and with 
the claims and oppositions which he has met with, as that I 
do not see how he could subsist, if I did not give him diet 
for himself, wife, children.” 

When the Jesuits began to convert and obtain grants of 
land from Indian chiefs on the Potomac, in the name of their 
agents, and to claim that they were not obliged to conform 
to the regulations of the land office of the Province, it is 
easy to see why Baltimore’s Secretary desired their expul- 
sion, and why everything was not altogether lovely. 


APPENDIX. 


Fot the convenience of historical students, there is appended 
the full text of the documents alluded to in the above article, 
extracted from vol. 3d, pp. 862-367, “ Records of the English 
Province of the Society of Jesus,” by Henry Foley, 8. J. 
London: Burns & Dates, 1878. 

The Editor prefaces the first with these remarks :— 


“In volume IV.,Stonyhurst MSS., Anglia, n. 108 B, is a paper headed 
‘Cases’ containing a list of twenty propositions of canon law for the advice 
of Propaganda, which were probably written by Father White, and sent 
through the Provincial Father Biount. 

“These propositions arose out of the oppressive conduct of the Secretary 
of Lord Baltimore, in whose charge he had left the infant colony during his 
temporary absence.’ They are referred to in the letter of the Reverend Father 


Provincial, in Rome, which commences thus’— 


“Tn a country like this, newly planted, and depending wholly upon Eng- 
land for its subsistence, where there is not (nor can be until England is re- 
united to the Church) any ecclesiastical discipline established by laws of the 
province, or granted by the Prince, nor provincial synod held, nor spiritual 
courts created, nor the canon laws accepted, nor ordinary, or other ecclesi- 
astical persons admitted (as such), nor the Catholic religion i allowed. 
And whereas three parts of the people or four, at least, are heretics, I desire 
to be resolved.” 

“Then follow various questions to be solved. In the same volume of MSS., 
n. 108 un, is the form of a special agreement to be entered into between the 
Father Provincial of the English Province and the Lord Cecil Baltimore, 
his heirs and successors. ‘This first recites that ‘the King of England had 
granted the province of Maryland, with royal jurisdiction therein to the said 

Es: “ 

! Father Foley shows a singular ignorance of history; Cecil, Lord Balti- 

more, .was never a resident of Maryland.—E. D. N. 
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Lord Baltimore, by force whereof no English subject, even a colonist of 
Maryland was capable of accepting, buying, &c., any land, unless by licence 
of the said Baron or his heirs; and since the said Baron had incurred and 
was still incurring great expenses, and daily underwent many troubles and 
dangers, both of person and property, chiefly on account of propagating 
Christianity in those parts, without having as yet received any fruit or tem- 
poral gain, who, however had he failed in his protection of the colony, it 
never could (humanly speaking) have lasted so long,’ &c., it then proceeds in 
several clauses to make stipulations as tothe purchase, &c., of land in the 
colony: ‘And since it is sufficiently clear that Maryland depends upon Eng- 
land, that it could not support itself unless they frequently sent over supplies 
of necessaries; and since it is not the less evident that, as affairs now are, 
those privileges, &c., usually granted to ecclesiastics of the Roman Catholic 
Church, by Catholic Princes in their own countries, could not possibly be 
granted here without grave offence to the King and State of England (which 
offence may be called a hazard both to the Baron and especially to the 
whole colony). ‘Therefore,’ &. The agreement goes on to bind the mem- 
bers of the Society in Maryland not to demand or require any such privileges 
and exemptions, excepting only those relating to corporal punishments, unless 
by chance the offence should be a capital one in which degradation would 
attach ; and then provides as to the licence of the Governor for sending out 
members of the Society to Maryland, and for their removal, &c. 

“The labors of the Jesuit missionaries having been greatly blessed in 
the conversion both of Protestants and native Indians, as we shall see trom 
the Annual Letters of the Province, the enemies of the Catholic faith were 
aroused,' and in the year 1642 a serious assault was made upon the privi- 
leges and immunities of the Catholic Church in the colony, by which means 
they sought to tie the hands of the missionaries. The Fathers resisted the 
attack as being fatal to the mission, and reported at once to the Vice-Pro- 
vincial at home (then Father Henry More), who immediately appealed to 
Propaganda, and wrote the following memorial to the Cardinal Prefect. A 
copy of it is preserved in MSS., Anglia, Vol. IV. n. 108 x.” 


Memorial to Cardinal Prefect. 


“The Provincial of the Society of Jesus in England humbly represents to 
your Eminence, that in the month of June, 1632, the King of England 
granted to the noble Lord Baron Baltimore, a Catholic, in propriety, a 
certain Province on the sea coast of North America, inhabited by infidels, 
which at this day is called the Land of Mary, or Maryland, after the reign- 
ing Queen of England. 

“The said Baron immediately treated with Father Richard Blount, at 
that time Provincial, at the same time writing to Father General, earnestly 
begging that he would select certain Fathers, as well for confirming the 
Catholics in the faith, and converting the heretics who were destined to 


' Father White says that these enemies were Lord Baltimore and his 
agents.—E. D. N. 
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colonize that country, as also for propagating the faith amongst the infidets 
and savages. ‘lhe affair was surrounded with heavy and many difficulties, 
for in leading the colony to Maryland by far the greater part were heretics, 
the country itself, a meridie Virginie ab Aquilone, is esteemed likewise to 
be a New England, that is two provinces full of English Calvinists and 
Puritans ; so that no less, nay, perhaps greater dangers threaten our Fathers 
in a foreign, than in their native land of England. Nor is the Baron himself 
able to find support for the Fathers, nor can they expect sustenance from 
heretics hostile to the faith, nor from the Catholics for the most part poor, 
nor from the savages who live after the manner of wild beasts. 

“The zeal of the said Father Provincial conquered these and other diffi- 
culties, and at first two Fathers were sent out, as it were, to explore and 
ascertain if there might be any hope of the gain of souls, when the country 
should appear ‘white to the harvest.’ Some years ago a geographical de- 
scription of this country was presented to his Eminence, Cardinal Barberini, 
Protector, with a humble petition that he would deign to receive the Fathers 
sent out there under the patronage of bis kind protection, equally with the 
rest in England, so that the matter might be transacted in such a way as to 
avoid giving offence to the State of England. 

“After this the Fathers indeed increased both in numbers and in courage, 
in sufferings of hunger and want, in frequent diseases which were fatal to some, 
and lastly through various dangers applied themselves with constancy to 
the salvation of souls, learnt the savage language which is formed of various 
dialects, composed a dictionary, a grammar, and a catechism for the use of 
the infidels ; and the Divine Goodness.was pleased so to favor these attempts 
that, besides others, a certain chief, having many tributary kings under him, 
with his wife and family and some of his ministers, was brought to the faith, 
and unless hindered by professing Catholics, a great door was laid open to 
the Gospel. 

“Impediments indeed, and these severe ones, did arise, and from those 
from whom they were least due. For, since the said Baron was unable to 
govern Maryland in person, he appointed as his substitute a certain Mr. 
Leugar, his Secretary, who was formerly a minister and preacher, and being 
converted to the faith retained much of the leaven of Protestantism: for he 
still maintained those dogmas so justly offensive to Catholic ears—that no 
external jurisdiction was given by God to the Supreme Pontiff, but merely 
an internal one zz foro conscientice ; that no immunity for goods or person 
was due to him or any other ecclesiastics, except such as Jay princes and 
seculars chose to confer upon him or them; that it would be a great offence, 
and one to be mulct by punishment to exercise any jurisdiction whatever, 
even of absolving from sin, without special licence from the Baron, from 
whom all lawful jurisdiction was derivable; that a woman making a vow of 
virginity, and not marrying after the twenty-fifth year of her age, could not 
hold lands by heirship coming from her parents, but that they must be sold, 
and if the parties refused to do so, then by compulsory sale. That the 
General Assembly or Parliament possessed so great an authority over the 
property of all, that it could dispossess every one it chose of their all, even 
to the under-garment, for the use of the Republic; and other such like propo- 
sitions of the said Mr. Leugar are comprehended in twenty questions which 
are laid before this second Congregation by the hands of the Secretary. 

“Therefore the Secretary (Leugar) having summoned the Assembly in 
Maryland, composed with few exceptions of heretics and presided over by 
himself, in the name of the Lord Baltimore, attempted to pass the following 
laws repugnant to the Catholic faith and ecclesiastical immunities: That no 
virgin can inherit, unless she marries before twenty-nine years of age; that 
no ecclesiastic shall be summoned in any cause civil or criminal before any 
other than a secular judge; that no ecclesiastic shall enjoy any privilege, 


~~ 
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except such as he is able to show ex scriptura, nor to gain anything for 
the Church except by the gift of the prince, nor to accept any site for a 
church or cemetery, nor any foundation from a convert Indian king; nor 
shall any one depart from the province, even to preach the Gospel to the 
infidels by authority of the See Apostolic, without a licence from the lay 
magistrate; nor shall any one exercise jurisdiction within the province, 
which is not derived from the said Baron, and such like. 

“The Fathers of the Society warmly resisted this foul attempt, professing 
themselves ready to shed their blood in defence of the faith and the liberty 
of the Church. Which firmness greatly enraged the Secretary, who imme- 
diately reported to Baron Baltimore that his jurisdiction was interrupted by 
the Fathers, whose doctrine was inconsistent with the government of the 
province. Hence the said Baron, being offended, became alicnated in his 
mind from the Fathers of the Society of Jesus, and at first 7pso facto seized 
all their lands and let them to others, as though he was the lord and pro- 
prietor of them, although King Patuen had given them the same lands when 
he was a catechumen, upon the express condition for supporting priests, who 
had brought his subjects to the true knowledge, faith. and worship of God. 
The said Baron, with others favorable to his opinions, began to turn his 
attention to the expulsion of the Fathers, and the introdacing others in their 
stead who would be more pliable to his Secretary. Therefore he procured 
last year to petition the Sacred Congregation of the Propagation of the 
Faith, in the name of the Catholics of Maryland, to grant to a Prefect 
and secular priests faculties for the same mission, making no mention in 
the meanwhile of the Jabors of the Fathers undertaken in that harvest, 
nor expressing the motives which induced him to substitute new mission- 
ary priests. And in order that he might have some new grounds to urge 
for calling away the Fathers of the Society from thence, he proposed cer- 
tain points similar to those laid before the Sacred Congregation, to be 
presented to the Provincial by the hands of the Secretary, that he might 
subscribe them in the name of himself and of the Fathers in Maryland. But 
the Sacred Congregation, being entirely ignorant of these matters, granted 
the petition; and in the month of August, 1641, faculties were expedited 
from the Sacred Congregation and were transmitted to Dom. Rossett, now 
Archbishop of Tarsus. 

“ Bat since perhaps the other Prefect is not as yet appointed, or the 
faculties delivered, but are as yet, it is hoped, in the hands of Father 
Phillips, the confessor of the Queen of England, the said Provincial humbly 
begs of your Eminence, to deign to direct that the said faculties may be 
superseded, if the matter is yet entire, or if by chance the faculties are 
delivered, that the departure of new priests may be retarded for a sufficient 
space of time to allow the Holy See to decide upon what is best to be done 
for the good of souls. The Fathers do not refuse to make way for other 
laborers, but they humbly submit for consideration, whether it is expedient 
to remove those who first entered into that vineyard at their own expense, 
who for seven years have endured want and sufferings, who have lost four 
of their confréres, laboring faithfully unto death, who have defended sound 
doctrine and the liberty of the Church with odium and temporal loss to 
themselves, who are learned in the language of the savages, of which the 
priests to be substituted by the Baron Baltimore are entirely ignorant, and 
which priests either allow or defend that doctrine, from which it must needs 
be that contentions and scandals should arise, and the spark of faith be ex- 
tinguished which begins to be kindled in the breasts of the infidels. Never- 
theless, the Fathers profess themselves ready, with all submission, either to 
return to England from Maryland, or to remain there and to labor even to 
death, for the faith and dignity of the Holy See, as may seem fit to the 
prudence, the goodness, and charity of your Eminence.” 
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FRAGMENTS OF A JOURNAL KEPT BY SAMUEL 
FOULKE, OF BUCKS COUNTY, 


Waite a MemBer or THE CoLontaL ASSEMBLY OF PENNSYLVANIA, 
1762-3-4. 


CONTRIBUTED BY HOWARD M., JENKINS, 


[The following fragments are part of a Journal kept by Samuel Foulke, 
of Richland, while 1 member of the Colonial Assembly. He served in that 
body eight years (1761-8), and was an active and useful member.' His 
journal, as far as it is preserved, gives a more animated description of the 
Assembly’s proceedings than the necessarily brief and formal records kept 
by the clerks, and preserved for our inspection in the official “ Votes of the 
Assembly.” It must be regretted, therefore, that the fragments which are 
now printed, covering portions of the years 1762-3-4, and which probably 
formed part of a carefully kept and continuous journal, covering the whole 
eight years of Samuel’s service, are all that are now known to be in existence. 

Samuel Foulke was the grandson of Edward Foulke, who settled at 
Gwynedd, in Montgomery County, with other colonists from Merimetholine, 
North Wales, in the autumn of 1698.2. Edward’s son Hugh removed from 
Gwynedd to Richland (Quakertown), Bucks County, and Samuel and John 
were his sons. Samuel was born 12th month 4th, 1718, and died Ist 
month 21st, 1797. He was a member of the Society of Friends, and as the 
Journal indicates, looked at public affairs from that standpoint, though the 
concluding paragraphs show that he warmly sympathized with the colonial 
feeling of independence, and could not contentedly submit to what he re- 
garded as the Proprietary encroachments, even though they might be repre- 
sented by the grandson of William Penn. His activity as a Friend is 


Upon his retirement, he was succeeded by John Foulke, his elder brother, 
who served continuously from 1769 until the outbreak of the Revolu- 
tion, 1775. 

* Edward Foulke was the progenitor of the large family of that name in 
eastern Pennsylvania. The genealogical record which he left (including an 
account of his removal to America) is preserved by many of the name, and 
has been once or twice privately published, besides being inserted in the 
3d volume of Comlys’ “ Friends’ Miscellany.” In it he shows his descent 
from “ Rerid Blaidd, of the Pool, who was Lord of Penllyn, one of the 
northern divisions of Wales.” This genealogy, written by Edward Foulke 
in Welsh, was translated in the form in which it is now found, by Samuel 
Foulke, the author of the Journal here given. 
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particularly referred to in the obituary notice concerning him,' which states 
that ‘at the first establishment of Richland monthly meeting, he was ap- 
pointed clerk thereof, in which service he continued about thirty-seven years; 
and nearly thirty years served as clerk to the meeting of ministers and 
elders.” From this statement it appears that he must have been made 
“clerk” soon after becoming of age, for during the Revolution he was one of 
those Friends of Richland who were “ disowned” by the Society for showing 
too much active sympathy with the war, his participancy, however, being 
confined, it is said, to the taking of the oath of allegiance to the Colony as 
against the sovereignty of Great Britain. (Others of his family took a mo 
active part on the Revolutionary side, and were also disowned.*) 

The first entry, owing to the loss of the preceding page of the Journal, 
is incomplete and without date, but a reference to the votes of the Assembly 
shows it to have been made on September 7, 1762. The adjournment in 
order that the members might be at home “ at Seed-Time” recalls the primi- 
tive habits of Pennsylvania’s legislators a hundred and nineteen years ago. ] 


. . . would be most convenient for them to be at home 
about their . . . affairs, it being Seed Time. The House 
readily agreed to Adjourn to the 20th Instant. 

September 20th.—In the Evening the House met pursuant 

to their Adjournment, Sent a Message to ye Governor® to 
acquaint him thereof, & to Enquire if he had any business to 
Communicate. 
Governor sent Down to the House a written 
Account of the late Treaty Held at Lancaster with the 
Western & Northern Indians, together with a written Mes- 
sage relating & referring to sd. Treaty.‘ 





Friends’ Miscellany, vol. iii. p. 16. 
* The obituary adds: “ He was a man who from his youth had his mind 
impressed with the love of religion and religious meetings. . . . - 
civil life, his invariable wishes and endeavors were to cultivate peace and 
benevolence among men; and though his inclination would have led him to 
a life of retirement, which he ever deemed the most desirable, yet he yielded 
to the solicitations of his friends and countrymen to serve them in several 
public stations.” In John Woolman’s Journal, in the narrative of an inter- 
esting and somewhat dangerous visit to the Indians at Wyalusing, in 1763, 
he speaks of stopping on his way, both going and returning, at Samuel 
Foulke’s at Richland. 
§ James Hamilton. 
* The Governor’s Message will be found in Col. Rec.. vol. viii. p. 775; the 
minutes of the Treaty, ‘bid. 721 
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22d.—This & ye foregoing Day were Spent in reading the 
Afores’d Treaty and in consideration of ye mode of settling 
the publick Acct’s, which the Committee represented to ye 
house to be greatly increased, & become much more intri- 
“ate now than in times past, by reason of the great Variety 
of Our widely Extended publick Affairs, & especially the 
many Emissions & re-emissions of our paper Currency of late 
by which the settling ye Acc’ts of the Loan Office is render’d 
Extreamaly Difficult, and Appear’d almost insurmountable in 
the mode hitherto practised—on which nothing was resulted. 

23d.—Nothing remarkable happen’d but the receiving two 
Letters; One from B. Franklin, Esquire,' giving an acc’t of 
his making preparations for Embarking to return home, 
which Intelligence was received with pleasure; the Other 
from Sergent, Aufrere & Company in London, relative to the 
discharge of their trust as Commissioners on behalf of this 
province to receive & dispose of our share of the sum granted 
by parliament for the relief of the American Colonies. 

24th.—This day ye Committee heretofore appointed to 
attend the Indian Treaties? brought in a report in writing, 
giving a pretty full ace’t of ye manner in which the Affairs 
were transacted at Easton, wherein they past some severe, 


1 Franklin was* then in England, where he had gone as agent of the 
Colony in 1757. 

2 This Committee was appointed March 24, 1762, to attend a Treaty 
which was to be held at Lancaster, and some of the members of it appear to 
have attended at Easton. We are not aware that the minutes of the Con- 
ference at Easton are printed in any volume of Pennsylvania Documents. 
Where they should appear in Proceedings of the Governor’s Council an 
omission of fifty pages occurs. As the conference was called by Sir Wm. 
Johnson it is possible that it was not considered a Pennsylvania measure, 
but the business transacted was certainly of great importance to the Pro- 
vince, and an account of it should form a part of its records. It was there 
that the disputes between T'eedyuscung and the Proprietaries of Penna. 
were adjusted. It does not, however, appear, from the remarks of our Jour- 
nalist or from some MSS. in the “ Penn Papers” in possession of the Hist. 
Soc., that the business was as satisfactory to the Anti-Proprietary party. 
The Committee which attended, acgording to the copy of a letter in the 
“Penn Papers,” consisted of Jno. Hughes, Jos. Galloway, Edw. Penington, 
John Martin, Jos. Fox, Samuel Rhoads, Giles Knight, and Isa. Pearson. 
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tho’ perhaps just Censures on ye Conduct of Sir Wil’m John- 
son, Which Occasion’d most violent altercations between 
Judge Allen and some of the Members of that Committee, 
ye Judge bellow’d forth such a torrent of Obstreperous 
Jargon as might have been heard in a still morning to ye 
Jersey shore, in vindication of Sir William’s conduct, in 
which Combat he was Extreamly Chated, and his Lungs so 
Exhausted that he left ye house and appeared no more this 
year.! 

25th.—The Committee of Accounts reported how far they 
had been able to Settle them, and the Committee of incidental 
Charges produced their Settlement, then a motion was made 
for granting to the Governor ye sum of 400 pounds for his 
Services, ye Current year he having received £600 at ye Close 
of last winter session, which after some time spent thereon 
the matter was decided by vote, & past in the negative by a 
great majority. The House then proceeded to finish the 
usual business at the Close of the Session & then ’rose, to Sit 
no more this Year. 

Here I may remark as a memento to my self for time to 
Come, that at this time & for two or three weeks past an 
Infectious Distemper, said to be brought in by a Vessel with 
Slaves from Africa,? attended with an uncommon Mortallity, 
Spread & prevail’d in this City, & Especially in ye Lower 
parts of the Town, by which many Hundreds of the Inhabi- 
tants were carry’d off in a Short Time, the Doctors are at a 
loss what name to Give it; on some it had all ye Simptoms 
of ye Yellow Feaver, on some the Spotted, and on Others the 
putrid Fever; it was, however, a very Violent Distemper, it 
commonly seized & Carried off people of the most hale and 
Hearty constitutions in 4 or 5 days, & some in less time. 
Yet, thro’ the Merciful goodness & kindness of Divine provi- 
dence, I was preserved in a Good state of health, ’tho’ I had 
Occasion to walk thro’ ye Town four times a Day most of ye 


' William Allen, then Chief Justice of the Province and a member of the 
Assembly from Cumberland Co. For biographical sketch, see Pa. Maa., 
vol. i. p. 202. 

2 Dr. Redman’s notes, quoted in Carey’s Fever of ’93, states that the dis- 
€ase was introduced by a mariner who arrived sick from Havana. 
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time of my attendance there, which was near two weeks ; 
which precious & distinguishing favour 1 desire may Ever be 
Gratfully & proffitably remembered by me. 

October 14th, 1762.—The House Met pursuant to Charter, & 
Sat 3 days to do the usual Business done at ye first Meeting 
of Assembly, & then adjourn’d to ye 10th of January. 

January 10th, 1763.—The house met according to adjourn- 
ment, but ye Indisposition of my family prevented my attend- 
ing ‘till ye 31st Inst., when I had ye Satisfaction to Meet with 
Benjamin Franklin, Esqr., for ye first time Since his arrival 
from England. A Gentleman, whose Patriotic Zeal & assidu- 
ous Exertion of his Superior talents in the service of his 
Country, had render’d him Equally famous & universally 
beloved and Esteem’d. 

February 1st, 1763.—A Bill was brought in for Authorising 
the provincial Commissioners to make a proper Compensation 
to ye Masters of such apprentices who had Inlisted into ye 
King’s Service in the Course of ye late Warr.’ In the Con- 
sideration of this Affair a very Close & tedious Debate arose, 
by reason of the Obstinate & interested bias of Some of the 
Members, of whom, Sam]. Roads and Geo. Ashbridge were ye 
Most unreasonable, who seem’d determined to Shut out Con- 
viction & pay no regard to reason, untill at last Benj. Frank- 
lin Engaged (who by ye way is never forward to E[n]gage), 
and man{a]geed the dispute so wisely, with so much Clear- 
ness & strength of reasoning as left them not a word more to 
say in Opposition. 

2d.—A Petition of my neighbour, Edward Thomas, of 
Richland, was presented to ye House, setting forth the loss 
he had sustained by fire, his dwelling house & all his goods 
being burnt, with a Considerable Sum of money, a part of 
which being paper Currency he pray’d might be refunded to 
him out of the provincial Sinking fund, which Occasion’d? 


1 Commissioners were appointed to inquire into the loss of the Masters of 
such apprentices as had enlisted, and to make such an allowance as might 
be just, not exceeding Twenty Pounds. 

2 The first fragment of the Journal ends with the above entry. On the 15th 
of Feb. the House appointed a committee to examine the evidence brought 
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On the 19th of December, 1763, In pursuance of writts 
Issued by Our New Governor, John Penn, Esqr., Grand-son 
of y’t famous Legislator, William Penn, Esqr., the first Pro- 
priator of this province, the house of representatives were 
Convened, and on the 20th the Governor was pleased to meet 
the House in the Councill Chamber where he rec’d them with 
Great politeness & Marks of Affectionate respect, which he 
Expressed in a well Composed Speech for that purpose pre- 
pared, in which he inform’d ye House of the requisition made 
on this Government by Sir Jeff. Amherst for 1000 Men, Ex- 
clusive of Commissiond Officers, to be Employ’d in Conjune- 
tion with those of ye neiboring provinces, the Next Summer, 
to Subdue the Savages who Infest Our Frontiers.' 

The House went immediately into Consideration of s’d re- 
quisition, which was deliberately debated, three Days Succes- 
sively. The principal speakers for ye Measure were B. 
Franklin, John Hughs, Jos. Galloway, & J. Dickenson; the 
Chief of those against it were G. Ashbridge & W. Smith? 

December 23d.—In ye Evening, after a great Deal had been 
said with Great Ingenuity & judgment, more particularly by 
Benjamin Franklin & Jno. Dickenson, the House Agreed to 


by Edward Thomas of his loss, and upon its report directed that thirty-three 
pounds should be paid him by the Trustees of the General Loan-Office. 

! The speech of the Governor and the letter of Sir Jeffery Amherst will 
be found in Votes of Assembly, vol. v. pp. 286, 287. 

£ Of Franklin, Galloway, and Dickinson it is unnecessary to say aught. 
Hughes was subsequently appointed Stamp-master, and incurred the dis- 
pleasure of his fellow-citizens, by the disposition he showed to accept the 
office. The correspondence between him and the committee of citizens who 
compelled him to decline the appointment will be found in Hazard’s Register- 
of Pa., vol. ii. p. 243. Franklin was said to have been instrumental in having 
him appointed, and although he was in England a threat was made to mob, 
his house. Mrs. Franklin’s letter describing these times will be found in 
Letters to Benjamin Franklin from his Family and Friends, 1751-1790, 
N. ¥., 1859, pp. 16,17. In 1769 he succeeded James Nevin as Collector of 
Customs at Portsmouth, N. H., but returned to Philadelphia County in 1772. 
At the time our journalist wrote he represented Philadelphia County in 
the Assembly. William Smith was from Bucks Co., and George: Ashbridge 
from Chester Co. 

Vou. v.—5 
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make a division, when ye Measure was Carry’d in ye Affirma- 
tive by a Great Majority." 

25th—The House waited on ye Governor with Congratu- 
latory Address on his Safe Arival & Accession to this Govern- 
ment, in which they tell him Clever things, and ye Governor 
having had a Copy of ye Address, had prepared an Answer 
Agreeable which he read & then delivered to ye Speaker, 
who in return delivered to his Honour a Certificate for Six 
Hundred pounds which he gratefully rec’d—then ye House 
Adjourn’d to the 2d of January.? 

January 2d.—The House met, & on ye 3d received a Mes- 
sage from ye Governor’ relating to an Enormous riot or rather 
an Insurrection of a Lawless Banditti in ye County of Lan- 
caster, who on ye 14th ult. inhumanly fell upon the poor 
Innocent Indians, who had for a long time past lived peace- 
ably on the Connestogo Mannor, Six of Whom they butchered 
on ye Spot, two made their Escape, the rest happen’d then to 
be out among the Adjacent inhabitants, Selling baskets, &c., 
& by that means Escaped ye Slaughter, for that time; & were, 
by order of ye magistrate, put into ye Work house of ye 

3urrough of Lancastor for their better Security against the 
fury of ye Murtherers in Case any further Attempt Shou’d be 
made on them.‘ But, behold! on ye 27th, about noon of the 
Same mo., a number of about 50 men in Arms, Supposed to 
be the Same Audacious Club of Villains, all well mounted, 
Enter’d the town, broke Open the prison Door, & in Cool blood 
inhumanly butcher’d all ye Indians, being 14 men, women, & 
Children! to the Eternal Shame & reproach of ye Magistrates 
of that Town, who tamely Suffer’d the Cruel Massacre when 
they might Easily have prevented it by Calling on ye Com- 
mander of the regular troops then under Arms within Call; 
having had Several days warning of ye intended Insurrection. 

The Governor Also Inform’d the House he had received 


' According to the Votes of Assembly this vote was made on the 22d. 

® The Votes of Assembly state that this took place on the 24th. 

* See Votes of Assembly, vol. y. p. 292. 

* These facts were communicated to the House in a message, dated Dec. 
21,1763. It is what follows that was referred to in the message of Jan. 3d. 
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intelligence intimating that ye S’d Lawless Gang were in- 
creasing their numbers & Strength in Order to Come down to 
destroy all the Indians which ye Government had taken 
under protection & placed on the province Island, & desired 
ye Assistance of ye House, as he Apprehended there was at 
present no fund he could Command Sufficient to Enable him 
to take proper Measures for defending the lives of ye s’d 
Indians & for Subduing ye riotters. 

The House immediately pass’d a Vote of Credit! to repay 
any Expense which might accrue upon or in respect of ye 
premises ; but So great was the prejudice which possessed ye 
Minds of a great many of ye Frontier inhabitants against the 
S’d Indians & ye maintaining them at ye publick Expence, 
& the disaffection appearing to Spread like a Contagion into 
the Interior parts of ye province & Even ye City it self, That 
ye Government became in some measure intimidated by 
the reported threats of ye back inhabitants, and thinking it 
Safer to remove ye Indians Entirely out of ye province, did 
on ye 7 Inst., with more precipitation than prudence, Hurry 
"em away for New York, but it Unluckily happened that 
when they had proceeded on their Journey as far as Eliza- 
beth Town the Government of New York wou’d not Suffer 
them to tread on their Ground, which obliged the poor 
Indians to take ye pains to measure ye same road back to 
this City, & were placed in ye Barracks under a proper Guard. 

In ye Mean time the house—A pprehensive of ye prenicious 
Consequences which wou’d accrue to the Community from 
such daring acts of inhumanity & Contempt of All Laws, 
Divine, Moral, Civil, & Millitary, as the bloody Massacre at 
Lancastor, if the Miscreant perpetrators were not brou’t to 
Condign punishment—prepared a bill’ for passing a Law to 
Apprehend them & bring them to trial before ye Judges of 
Oyer & Term’r in Philada., which Occasion’d such a Clamour 
in ye House & out-a-doors that the house thought proper to 
let it lye after ye first reading untill ye present unhappy 


1 See Votes of Assembly, vol. v. p. 293. 
* It was framed by B. Franklin, Joseph Fox, and John Morton. 
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Commotion & ferment should have time to subside and then 
proceeded to Consider of ways & means to raise Fifty Thou- 
sand pounds for ye Service of the Current year. In this affair 
the House was much at a Loss how to proceed, being very 
desireous to avoy’d disputes & Altercations with the Governor 
Just on his Arrival Among us, and not knowing how far he 
might be restrain’d by proprietary Instructions with regard 
to Money Bills, the House resolved to request the Governor 
that he would be pleased to lay before them such Instructns 
as he should think himself Obliged to observe relative to ye 
premes,' which he was pleased readily to Comply with, & 
sent down by ye Secret’ry all ye Instructions he had upon 
that head; in which the House had ye Mortification to find 
him under greater restraints than any of his predecessors had 
been, in regard to paper Currency & Taxing ye prop’ies Lands. 
They saw it would be in vain to offer him a Bill for raising 
money in the mode heretofore used in this Government, 
therefore, went into Consideration of new ways and Means 
for raising Money, which held ye House Chiefly Employed for 
about four weeks, upon which Arose Very Serious & Arduous 
debates, in which B. Franklin & John Dickenson Greatly 
distinguished themselves; ye first as a politician, the other 
as an Orator. The points Debated were whether we shou’d 
make Exceptions in Our Money bill in favour of ye proprie- 
taries, with a respect to their Quitrents, &c., Or Emit a new 
Species of bills of Credit, not to be Enforced as Legal Tender 
to any Man, but to give them Credit, were to bear an Interest 
to ye possessor, & by y’t means avoy’d any disputes with ye 
proprietaries ; the above-Named Gentlemen were for ye latter. 
The Chief Speakers on ye other side were Jos. Galloway, Jos. 
Fox, G. Ashbridge, & tho’ ye first Named had to my appre- 
[hen] sion much ye advantage of ye latter in reason & argu- 
ment, yet to my great surprise, when ye Question was put, it ' 
was Carried in favour of ye propriet’s; such was ye unacount- i 


1 This request was made on the 11th inst., and complied with the follow- 
ing day. The instructions will be found in vol. v. of Votes of Assembly, 
p- 297. 
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able Attatchment of a majority of ye Members to ye usual 
mode of raising money, and their Ill Judged fear of going out 
of the beaten track to try a new Method of making money, 
which probably wou’d have Exempted them & their Con- 
stituents from ye necessity of wearing that Servile piece of 
furniture Call’d a Neck-Yoke, & of putting their necks under 
the Tyrant’s foot, while his Mutes rivett on ye Yoke which 
it seems we are now to wear untill it shall please Our Gracious 
Soveraign to interpose & take the Government out of ye 
Hands of the Proprietaries into his own, which I believe is 
the wish of every one who retains a Just sense of Freedom. 

February 3d,1764.—This Day ye Governor, by Message,! 
acquainted ye House that he had received Certain Intelligence 
that great Numbers of riotous people of the Frontier Counties 
were Collecting, Daily increasing, & Coming down in parties 
by different routs towards this City, in Order Joyntly to fall 
upon & murder all the Indians, being about 120 in number 
now lodged in ye Barracks under ye protection of ye Gov- 
ernm’t, and requested the House would Immediately provide 
ye Necessary means to strengthen his hands Effectually, to 
give the protection he had promised to ye Sd Indians & to 
Suppress the Insurrection, there being no Law now in force 
adaquate to ye present Extraordinary Occasion.2 The House 
immediately prepared a Bill for Extending an Act of parlim’t, 
pass’t in ye late reign for Suppressing riots, &c., which readily 
pass’d the House & was Sent up to ye Governor the Same Day, 
who in ye Evening Came down to the House & Enacted ye 
Same into a Law, which was ye next Day publish’d & pro- 
claim’d at the State House to a Concourse of about 3000 
people; where ye Governor & Counc’l, the Assembly & City 
Magistrates attended ye Solemnity. (here an Association was 
form’d for ye Defence of ye Indians & ye City, in which Many 
Hund’s of ye inhabitants chearfully E[n]gaged & made ye 
necessary preperations for Opposing ye rioters.) 


' See Votes of Assembly, vol. v. p. 310. 
* The Governor asked that a bill be passed extending for a time to the 
Province the Riot Act of the First of George I. 
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6th.—The Governor sent Out Several Clergimen! to meet the 
Insurgents or Lawless banditi afores’d, who met about 200 
of ’em at Germantown, and acquainted them with ye prepa- 
rations the Governm’t was making for their reception & 
punishm’t, upon hereing of which they thought fit to Halt, 
and proposed to Extenuate ye Enormity of their Crime by 
laying before ye Legislature Certain Grievances for which 
they demanded redress.’ 

7th.—The Governor sent out Several of his Council, accom- 
panied by 4 members of Assembly,’ to Advise them to dis- 
perse immediately, & avoy’d the penalties which wou'd be 
ye necessary Consequences of their Continuing unlawfully 
Assembled. They frankly Confess’d they had set out, with 
full purpose to kill Every Indian in ye Barracks, having 
been invited & Encouraged by many Considerable persons in 
Philada., & that they Shou’d meet with no Opposition in 
ye Execution of their Design, but now being inform’d the 
Indians were under ye protection of ye Kings troops they 
profess’d So much Loyalty to his Majesty that they wou’d 
not lift a hand against them—a very poor thin Guise, this, 
to Cover the disloyal principles of ye faction, which Appears 
to be a presbiterian one—that Society thro’ out the province 
being tainted with ye same bloody principles with respect to 
ye Indians & of disaffection to ye Government. 

They agreed to Disperse, & ye most part to return Directly 


' A letter in Hazard’s Register, vol. xii. p. 11, says: “G. T. [Gilbert 
Tennent] with two or three more pious divines of the same order;” but from 
Muhlenberg’s Journal it appears that Parson Brycelins, of the Lutheran 
congregation, who was then in Phila., went to warn the Lutherans of Ger- 
mantown not to take part with the Rioters, and that he met with English 
Clergymen of the High Church, and one Presbyterian Professor of the 
Academy, “ who had been requested by the Governor to visit the rioters.” 

* The Rev. Henry Melchior Mublenberg’s account of the march of the 
Paxton Boys will be found in the Collections of the Historical Society, vol. 
i. p. 73, Phila., 1853. An interesting letter on the same subject is in Bar- 
ton’s Rittenhouse, p. 147. 

3 Franklin, in a letter to Lord Kames, June 2, 1765, writes: “I went at 
the request of the governor and council, with three others.” The others 
were Galloway, Chew, and Willing; the latter was Mayor of the city. See 
Shippen Papers, 204. 
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home, leaving two of their Chiefs to draw up & lay before 
ye Governm’t their pretended Grievances, requesting also 
liberty for some of their Shabby Gang to Come thro’ ye City, 
about their lawful Occasions, in their way home, which was 
granted them; but comming next day in Greater numbers 
than was Expected were seen on ye Road by some weak 
person, who (frighten’d out of his wits at so formidable an 
appearance) rode with ye utmost speed to town, told ye first 
company he met with that four Hundred of the rebels were 
Comming all arm’d within 2 miles of ye City; the alarm was 
Quickly spread thro’ the city, & ye people immediately call’d 
to arms, who in about 3 an hour muster’d above 1000 men 
pretty well arm’d ready to give ye Rapparees a warm recep- 
tion, whose number it appears did not Exceed 80 men. The 
Governor sent the Secretary’ with Col. Armstrong? to meet 
them, who conducted them by a back way into Town to shun 
ye fury of ye disturbed populace. In consequence of these 
Intestine disturbances the Governor by Message on ye 9th 
instant moved ye House to prepare a Bill for Forming & 
regulating a Millitia whereby the civil power might in future 
be properly supported & the Laws put in Execution, which 
the House took into consideration & soon Agreed that a Bill 
for ye purpose should be brought in, which in a few Days 
was done, but was two days debated, before it cou’d pass ye 
House. The Speakers for the Bill were Franklin, Hughs 
Galloway, & Ross, those against it were Smith, As{h]bridge, 
Pearson; the Bill pass’d ye House on ye 28th & was sent up 
to ye Governor. But to go back in point of time, about Ten 
days before ye above date,’ the Governor sent down to the 
House Certain papers he had received from leaders of ye 
Rioters,‘ one of which was a kind of manifesto or declaration 
drawn up by them before they dispersed, & directed to ye 
Governm’t, Couched in ye most audacious, daring, Insulting 
Language that can be imagined, the other called a remon- 


* Joseph Shippen, Jr. 

* Possibly Col. John Armstrong, of Carlisle, to whom Gov. Penn wrote in 
Dec. asking him to endeavor to apprehend the murderers of the Indians. 

* It was on Feb. 17. * Mathew Smith and James Gibson. 
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strance,' directed to ye Governor & Assembly, drawn up by 
their two delegates who had permission to stay in Town for 
that purpose, setting forth their pretended grievances, which, 
tho’ Express’d with somewhat less Insolence & Scurrillity than 
ye former, Yet contain’d most scandalous invectives and false 
accusations against ye Government in General & some leading 
persons in particular as well as our whole religious Society 
call’d Quakers. As these papers were sent down from ye 
Governor the Ifouse could not avoy’d taking some notice of 
them, tho’ against their Inclination, that such unexampled 
stuff shou’d be enter’d on their minutes, and after some time 
spent thereon the House agreed to Condescend so far to ye 
Rioters as to Order the Clerk to acquaint their s’d delegates 
who were waiting for an Answer, that after the King’s busi- 
ness, now before us, shou’d be accomplish’d the House wou’d 
take into consideration such parts of their s’d remonstrance 
as related to this branch of ye Legislature—with which they 
then appeared to be satisfied, but were observed on going out 
of Town to shew some marks of Disgust, probably occasion’d 
by Conversation with some State Incendiaries in the city, 
who not willing to miss any Opportunity of fomenting, in- 
testine troubles, Endeavor’d to rekindle ye flames of rebellion 
against ye Governm’t in those giddy-headed mis-guided peo- 
ple, who in a few days after had insolence enough to threaten 
the Legislature with returning, with redoubled forces to pro- 
cure for themselves satisfaction & redress of their pretended 
grievances, of which threats ye house took no Notice, but 
went on with their business; Sent up to ye Governor a Bill 
for raising ye supplies required by the general and ye Millitia 
Bill, both of which he return’d after about 3 weeks conside- 
ration with enormous amendments from which he could by 
no means be prevailed upon to recede one Iota. By ye first 
the very best of ye Propri’rs located unimproved lands & 
Lots Shall be Taxed no higher than ye worst of such lands 
belonging to the people, and by ye latter the proprietaries by 


1 The Remonstrance was entered on the Journal of the Assembly on 
the 15th. 
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their Deputy must have ye nominating and appointing all ye 
officers of the Millitia and a Court Martial consisting of a 
Certain number of these officers to have the power & authority 
to inflict what punishment they please & even Death itself 
on any of the Free Men of ye province who by their conduct 
relative to ye s'd Law shou’d be unfortunate enough to incur 
their displeasure, &c. 

These most glaring discoveries of a Tyrannical disposition 
in the proprietaries to enslave the good people of this flourish- 
ing & Oppulent Country kindled in their representatives a 
Just resentment of ye Daring Insult Offer’d to ’em, & roused 
up a patriot spirit in ye House which breathed forth the 
Genuine principles of Freedom, detesting and despising that 
Monster of arbitirary power swell’d to an enormous size by 
ye possession of immense wealth, & perpetually stimulated to 
acts of Oppression by the most Sordid avarice and an insati- 
able desire of increasing the Heap even at the Expense of ye 
lives & fortunes of those whom, by ye Laws of God & Nature, 
they (ye prop’rs) are bound to cherish & protect, instead of 
which they go on with unrelenting Cruelty preying upon the 
vitals of that excellent & salutary constitution of Government 
establish’d by their Father, Our first worthy Proprietor. 
These sentiments the house, with becoming Freedom & bold- 
ness, expressed in their Messages to ye Governor on ye Occa- 
sion hoping thereby to inculcate in his breast & his prime 
minister, B. Chew, a sense of Shame, if not of Honour, but 
it seems they are proof against everything of ye kind. 
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TRAVELS THROUGH BERKS COUNTY IN 1783. 


BY DR. JOHN D. SCHOEPF, 


SurGEON OF THE GERMAN AUXILIARY TROOPS IN THE SERVICE OF 
EnGLanp, 1776-83. 


[Dr. Schoepf was one of the most enlightened and unprejudiced of foreign 
travellers in the United States, and it is a matter of regret, that no English 
translation of his work has appeared. It was published at Erlangen in 
1788, 2 vols. 8vo.] 

Ten miles from Allentown is Maguntchy, a village of a 
few houses with an Indian name. Not far from it is Cedar 
Creek, which takes its rise in a spring in the neighborhood 
as thick as a man’s body. The Lehigh Hills are quite near 
on the left; they seem to run exactly parallel with the Blue 
Mountains, which can be seen constantly at a distance of 
from 8-10-12 miles, rising in a more uniform ridge, against 
which the tops of the Lehigh Hills appear deeply indented 
and in the form of waves. The soil about here is moderately 
good and generally of a dark-red color; the fields and mea- 
dows had a fertile appearance, and the latter especially were 
a vivid green. Agriculture seems to be carried on quite 
methodically. Many large stone houses are to be seen, 
among which are some quite pretty ones, and the yards 
about them show order and attention. The inhabitants of 
this section are mostly Germans, who speak bad English 
and miserable German. The buckwheat, which is exceed- 
ingly abundant for the second crop, was sown after the 
wheat, and is now in full bloom, and with the pennyroyal 
(Cunila pulegioides), which is common on every roadside, 

gives out a powerful and pleasant perfume in the evening. 
‘America is indeed the land of oaks. All the forests con- 
sist principally of oaks ;' but they are nowhere tall or large. 


' The soil of these forests is not very rich in grass, and affords only 
scanty pasturage for cattle. It has long since been noticed about European 
Oaks, that they are injurious to the growth of grass and other plants 
around them. Perhaps the same cause is at work here, too. 
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Those we saw yesterday and to-day would be taken for 
young wood merely, which is improbable, because there are 
no old trunks among them. Besides the slender trunks do 
not stand thickly together; the dry soil of these hills pro- 
bably does not give sufficient nourishment. This opinion 
is strengthened by the experience of the country people, 
who seldom find an oak tree over six inches in diameter. 
They are therefore obliged to bring fence poles from 4 to 
6 miles, for they prefer for this purpose cleft chestnut poles, 
because those of oak decay more quickly, especially if the 
bark is left on. 

After sunset we arrived at Kutztown (10 miles from Allen- 
town and 31 from Nazareth). A wealthy German, in order 
to tickle his ears with the agreeable sound of his name, gave 
the land for this place, which was first settled three years 
ago, and which has only a few small houses. 

From Kutztown to Reading, through a similar country, 
over nothing but low ridges of limestone, is 19 miles. The 
country near the town was built up more closely; there 
were more and finer country houses. About six miles from 
Reading we crossed a brook; on the way there was much 
soft clay, slate, gray, white, and reddish, with red earth 
underneath ; but the reddish clay soil was still the usual 
surface. 

Along all these limestone hills, and only on them, there 
is a great deal of black hornstone, often in large pieces. 
Where this is met with, you can almost certainly expect to 
find calcareous soil in the neighborhood. The limestone of 
this region is also often covered with laminated sandstone. 
On account of its peculiar dryness, the soil of these hills cer- 
tainly appear at first sight not to be very fertile. Besides, 
it promises little on account of the excessive growth of the 
common mullein (Verbascum thapsus), and other plants 
which like a dry and barren soil. Nevertheless, it is famous 
as very good land for wheat. The wheat, which is sown in 
autumn, reaches almost its fullest growth, through the 
influence of the moderate and generally wet spring until 
June, before the great and constant heat of summer begins, 
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which then contributes rather to ripen it better and more 
quickly than to injure it. While, on the other hand, the 
later products of the field, maize, buckwheat, turnips, etc., 
depend more upon the rain and temperature, and conse- 
quently fail oftener. The farmers do not dislike the lighter 
soil of this section, because they do not need to exert them- 
selves greatly in plowing it up. They flatter themselves 
that they can increase the fertility of the soil by introducing 
manuring with lime and gypsum ;' which, however, is by 
no means suitable at present. 

One mile from Reading, from the last ascent, we had a 
pleasant view over the various ridges of greater and lesser 
hills, which rise one behind the other with apparent regu- 
larity. The Blue Mountains are now scarcely to be dis- 
cerned behind them. On the left are the Oley Hills, a con- 
tinuation of the Lehigh Hills. Before you on the lowest 
of all the hills, and on the banks of the Schuylkill, you 
rejoice to see a pretty and not small town, where only 
thirty-six years ago was a mere wilderness; for Reading is 
no older. It has four principal streets which run exactly 
parallel with the four points of the compass, and where they 
cross stands a handsome court-house. The inhabitants are 
principally Germans, and almost all are in good circum- 
stances. The country people in the neighborhood are all 
well clothed and fed, and there are only a few among them 
who own less than 200 acres of land. 

Mr. Daniel Udree’s iron works lie 10 miles from Reading 
in a narrow valley among the Oley Hills. The quarry which 
furnishes the iron ore is five miles farther, and is not more 
than 6 to 7 fathoms in depth. Quite recently some ore has 
been discovered nearer, which on various accounts is better 
than the first, and this is to be added in future; for until 


now it was not known how to make use of the advantage of 


1 Around Philadelphia and Germantown, Whitemarsh, Lancaster, and 
York, the practice of manuring with gypsum for grass and plowed land 
has lately begun to be liked, because it requires less labor than the collect- 
ing, loading, carting, and scattering of the usual cattle manure, which the 
farmer here does not willingly undertake. 
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mixing different ores. Almost on the summit of the hill, 
directly behind the tall furnace, a quarry was worked for- 
merly which is rich in the best and most substantial ore. 
The rock formation of this hill is a coarse-grained wacke, 
which is in thick layers, sloping almost from north to south. 
The iron ore lies only from 12 to 20 feet under the superficial 
earth, and in some places along the sides of the hill still nearer 
the surface. A gallery, about 12 feet high, 15 feet wide, and 
about 200 feet long, has been dug in the hill, and then a 
shaft has been sunk 60 feet deep, and a fine, quartz-like, 
firm, bluish-green ore brought out, which was the richest 
and most easily melted ever known in the neighborhood. 
But the water came in too fast, and drowned out the work. 
Then, as it was necessary to get the ore by blasting, and as 
it was in the beginning of the war, and powder and work- 
men were too scarce, they were obliged to give up this 
quarry ; but it will be opened again now. 

For the tall furnace, a reddish, finely grained sandstone, 
which stands the fire excellently, is brought from a place the 
other side of the Schuylkill; it is known only as Schuylkill 
Stone. Formerly the wacke from the nearest hills was tried; 
but, at a loss, as it cracked and burst in the fire. The mak- 
ing up (Aiifsetzen) of the inner part of the furnace, including 
the breaking and carriage of the stones, always costs about 
£100 Pennsylvania money ; but it often stands two smeltings. 
About 10,000 acres of woodland belong to the large furnace. 
The oaks on these arid hills are certainly small; but there 
are a great many chestnut trees among them, which make 
the best charcoal. The furnace consumes 840 bushels of 
charcoal in 24 hours, for which from 21 to 22 cords of wood 
are necessary. It is calculated that 400 bushels of charcoal 
are required to produce a ton of iron hammered into bars. 
A wagon-load of charcoal, or about 100 bushels, costs about 
20 shillings, Pennsylvania money. (A guinea is 35 shillings.) 
The price of woodcutting is two shillings, three pence a cord, 
or fathom. A man can cut two anda half to four cords a 
day, and can earn from 6 to 9 shillings daily. At present 
only six men are working in the iron-mine; but they furnish 
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more than the furnace can consume. If worked uninter- 
ruptedly, between 200 and 300 tons of iron can be produced 
yearly. A hundred weight of the iron ore used at present 
gives 75 lbs. of cold short iron. A miner receives 40 shil- 
lings a month and provisions. The foundry workmen, or 
smelters and forgers, are paid by the ton. For a ton of pig- 
iron, 5 shillings; for a ton of stoves, or other iron imple- 
ments, 40 shillings. The first smelter, if there is much work, 
can earn several pounds a week. 

The wages in the different mines and foundries in America 
are never precisely fixed anywhere; but it is arranged with 
each man, as well as can be agreed upon, and according to 
his usefulness. Miners by profession generally work by the 
fathom; if otherwise, they receive in Jersey from 5 to 6 
pounds a month in currency, together with candles and tools. 
Other ordinary workmen there get always from 2 to 8 pounds 
amonth. But these people ask more during hay and harvest 
time, when they can easily earn by lighter work for some 
weeks from 16 to 18 shillings a day. Charcoal-burners and 
founders too, have good wages in Jersey. A foreman, or 
head founder [sic], has nearly 9 pounds a month ; a charcoal- 
burner from 5 to 6 pounds. Forgemen are paid by the ton 
in Jersey also. 

The price of a ton of pig-iron (which on account of easier 
transportation is made smaller in America) is 10 pounds in 
currency. <A ton of stoves, kettles, or other implements is 
from 20 to 25 pounds. Bar-iron, in the cheap times before 
the war, cost the foundry-masters from 22 to 23 pounds a 
ton; they sold it for £25 cash, or £30 at six months credit. 
At present they cannot produce a ton under from £32 to £37. 

If the furnace is not working properly, the slack is pale 
green and thick; if otherwise, fine and sky blue. Over 200 
tons of this slack lay there, which Mr. Udree had given to 
a man, on account of the delivery of 15 tons of iron, who 
intends to stamp it once more, to wash it, and smelt it in a 
Bloomery [sic], and considers that the removal of this slack 
may take him a couple of years. * 

Mahogany wood is used for the casting moulds for the 
furnaces, etc., because it warps and cracks the least. 
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Mr. Udree formerly treated his workmen as is customary 
in Germany, that is, he furnished them with all necessaries 
on account. They made use of this opportunity to run up 
their accounts, and, as they were not tied down with families, 
to run away afterwards; for this reason, there was a change 
made. 

America is richly supplied with iron, especially in the 
mountainous districts, and the ore is moreover easily ob- 
tained ; nevertheless, and in spite of the abundance of wood, 
at present European iron can be brought to America cheaper 
than the founders and forgers of that place are able to pro- 
duce it, by reason of the high wages of the workmen. The 
owners of the iron-works in the different provinces, particu- 
larly in Pennsylvania and Jersey, tried in vain to induce 
their governments to prohibit the importation of foreign 
iron, or to clog it with high duties. As this proposition 
conflicted directly with the interests of the Members of the 
Assembly as well as with those of their fellow countrymen, 
it certainly could not be expected that they should decide to 
pay dearer for their native iron and iron implements, when 
foreigners could supply them cheaper. Some of the richer 
forgers and founders thereupon proposed, in order to prevent 
the future importation of foreign iron, that, upon every arrival 
of European iron, they should agree to sell their own iron at 
loss, below the price of the European merchants, so as thus 
to frighten them from further exportation. But all did not 
agree, and the few who had made the proposal were not 
willing to sacrifice themselves for the benefit of the rest. 
Formerly, the Americans were able to send their pig- and 
bar-iron to England with advantage, for they were relieved 
of the heavy tax which Russian and Swedish iron paid there. 
This was the case principally from the Middle Colonies, and 
in the year 1768-70, the exports to England amounted to 
about 2592 tons of bar-iron and 4624 tons of pig-iron, with 
which they paid for a part at least of their return cargoes in 
England. In return they took back axes, hoes, shovels, nails, 
and other manufactured iron implements, for, although some 
of these articles were occasionally manufactured in America 
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just as good as in Europe, yet it could not be done under at 
least three times the cost. Therefore, up to this time, the 
manufacture of cast-iron alone has been found to be particu- 
larly advantageous. There was indeed a time when Ameri- 
can pig-iron could be sent to England almost cheaper than 
the native iron could be produced. The owners of the Eng- 
lish iron-works complained of this, and there were long dis- 
cussions in Parliament over the propriety of admitting the 
importation of this article from America duty free. The 
American iron was immediately charged with being of 
poorer quality, which, however, was refuted. Still every 
ton of American iron cost in England so much less than the 
tax on Swedish and Russian iron amounted to, under the 
pretext that it was poorer. The advantages which the ex- 
port of American iron to England formerly enjoyed are now 
of course over; and, first of all, they will have to provide 
for cheaper home consumption and sale, to check the impor- 
tation of foreign iron. A little steel was formerly made in 
New York, Jersey, and Pennsylvania, and, during and since 
the war, more has oddly been done therein, and it is asserted 
that steel, equal in quality to Styrian, has been made in 
Philadelphia; so much at least has been proved, that iron fit 
for it is not wanting. 

The following forges and furnaces are in Berks County, 
Pennsylvania, alone :— 

Mr. Udree’s Forge, Glasgow Forge, Pine Forge, Spring 
Forge, and Oley Forge. 

Furnaces: 1. The one above-mentioned of Mr. Udree. 2. 
Mr. Bird’s, whose mine also contains lead. Two men fur- 
nish as much as the furnace needs. 8. John Patton’s, ten 
miles above Reading, in the neighborhood of Heidelberg ; 
he has not iron ore enough in his mine, and brings more 
from Schaefferstown, and Grubb’s mine, 10 to 15 miles away. 
4. Warwick Furnace, 19 miles from Reading, near Pottsgrove, 
makes the most iron, often 40 tons a week; the iron ore lies 
only 10 feet under the surface. 5. Reading Furnace, not far 
from the former; it is at present fallen out of blast into 
decay ; here the smelting would formerly often continue from 
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12 to 18 months atastretch. They say that a negro, who 
had been head founder at this furnace, had discovered silver 
ore in the neighborhood, at which he was overjoyed; but as 
he was not on good terms with his master, he would not be 
persuaded to disclose the spot ; he accidentally broke his neck, 
and his silver is still sought for in vain. 

The Oley Hills stretch almost from northeast to southwest ; 
they are not perfectly regular, but make several curves. 
The other hills between them are smaller, more broken, and 
run in a different direction. 

We were told about the Ringing Hill, or as the Germans 
eall it, the so-called Klingelberge, which lies on the road 
from Philadelphia to Reading, about 36 miles from Phila- 
delphia, near Falkner’s swamp, or Pottsgrove. On this 
hill there is a great number of large, loose pieces of rock, 
one upon the other, so that people are inclined to attribute 
their confusion to an earthquake. If these stones are struck 
against each other, they give different clear, ringing sounds, 
the largest ones and those lying on each other, and not on 
the earth, give the clearest and sharpest sound, like a bell. 
The stone is said to be blue, and it is thought to be ferrugi- 
nous, on account of its sound; but perhaps that is only be- 
cause a great deal of yellow ochrous sediment is found in 
the neighboring springs; it appears to be like the Swedish 
bell-stone which Linné mentions in the * Westgothische 
Reise.”! The weather among these hills has been, for the 
last two or three days, unusually warm. On the road from 
Reading to Libanon [sic], near Red-house Tavern, a new 
well had been dug. Water was found at a depth of 40 feet. 
The upper layer was several feet deep of sandy, clayey loam; 
then coarse sand and gravel, mixed with ferruginous stones 
for 12 feet. Afterwards they reached limestone in frag- 
ments, and deeper, lying in scales. 


' Saxum clangosum; saxum tinnitans; Bell-stone. If it was placed on. 
three feet, it rang like a metal. It was dark gray, slightly ferruginous, 
and consisted of mica with so finely a pulverized quartz, that the latter 
could scarcely be seen by the naked eye; these stones contaired, moreover, 
many opaque garnets. Linné, Westgoth. Reise, under June 28. 

VoL. v.—6 
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JAMES TRIMBLE, 
Tae First Deputy Secrerary or THE COMMONWEALTH OF PENNSYLVANIA. 
CONTRIBUTED BY MRS PAUL GRAFF. 


James Trimble was born in Philadelphia, July 19th, 1755; 
of his father, Alexander Trimble, we know but little; he 
was supposed to have come from the north of Ireland, was 
a Protestant, and a member of the Second Presbyterian 
Church of Philadelphia, Pa., then under the care of the 
Rev. Gilbert Tennent, of whom it is said he was a relative. 

Alexander Trimble was married to Eleanor Rogers, of 
Abington, June the 20th, 1754. Of the date of his death we 
have no knowledge, except that it was prior to the year 
1769, as we find a record on the church books of his widow, 
Eleanor Trimble, being received by baptism and profession 
of faith into the church on the 5th of May, 1769. 

James was the eldest of several children, and we find, 
though very young at the time of his father’s death, he 
manifested all those qualities of mind and heart for which 
he was so justly noted throughout a long life devoted to the 
service of his country. ‘“ When but a mere boy he assisted 
his mother in the care of a store. One day a gentleman, pro- 
bably Mr. Tilghman, Secretary of the Land Office under the 
Proprietors, called and made some purchases; when young 
Trimble made out his bill, the gentleman was so much 
pleased with his writing and business style that he at once 
took measures to secure his services in his department. Mr. 
Hamilton states that he was apprenticed as a clerk in the 
Land Office about 1770, when he was fifteen years old.” 

The endorsement upon the archives of the Board of War 
and Council of Safety recently recovered, indicates that he 
was subordinate clerk in the State Council as early as 1775, 
and when Col. Timothy Matlack became the first Secretary 
of the Commonwealth (Col. Records, vol. 11th, page 174), 
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March 6, 1777, James Trimble became Deputy Secretary, 
and so continued down to Thursday, Jan. 14, 1837. 

“Pending some difficulties with the Council in regard to 
his accounts of his money trust, Col. Matlack resigned his 
position as Secretary, and on the 25th of March, 1783, 
Gen. John Armstrong, Jr., was appointed in his stead. Gen. 
Armstrong was elected a member of Congress in 1787, and 
on the 7th of November Charles Biddle took his place. Mr. 
Biddle remained in office until Jan. 19, 1791, when Alex- 
ander James Dallas, Esq., was commissioned by Gov. Mifflin 
the first Secretary under the Constitution of 1790, and on the 
12th of March, 1791, on the very day the Governor approved 
the Act providing for a Deputy Secretary, Mr. Dallas ap- 
pointed James Trimble to be Deputy Secretary, and said 
appointment was approved by the Governor.” 

“Mr. Dallas remained in office until the 2d of December, 
1801, when he resigned, and Thomas McKean Thompson suc- 
ceeded him. N. B. Boileau became Secretary of the Com- 
monwealth Dec. 20, 1808, and remained so during Governor 
Snyder’s several terms, succeeded by Thomas Sergeant, 1817, 
Andrew Gregg, 1820, Molton C. Rogers, 1823, Isaac D. Barn- 
ard, 1826, Calvin Blythe, 1827, Samuel McKean, 1829, and 
James Findlay, 1833, and in all these years, and with all 
these changes, a commission and dedimus issues regularly 
every three years to James Trimble as Deputy Secretary.” 

“ His records are models of neatness, his papers elaborately 
endorsed, and filed with great care, so that in the days of 
tallow candles, he was wont to enter his office at night, and 
without striking a light lay his hand on any paper he wished.” 
“His personal,” says our friend A. B. H., “is fresh in my 
memory, nay it cannot fade from the recollection of any 
whose memory runs back for forty years, his slight stature, 
solemn suit of black short clothes, queue, long hose, buckle 
shoes, quick eye, brisk movements, and dignified address. 
When he died, Harrisburg lost its last gentleman of the old 
school, for Alexander Graydon, his peer in dress and address, 
had gone before.” “In the judgment of his contemporaries 
he was a faithful public servant; a man of unimpeachable 
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integrity, of obliging manners, respected by the community 
at large, and beloved by his family, to whom he greatly 
endeared himself by his kindness, and affection.” 

On the 22d of April, 1782, he married Clarissa, widow of 
John Hastings; her maiden name was Claypoole. She was 
a descendant of James Claypoole, an intimate friend of Wm. 
Penn, and brother to John Claypoole that married Elizabeth, 
daughter of Oliver Cromwell. She died in Lancaster, Feb. 
6,1810. Of their eleven children two only survived them— 
Dr. James Trimble, who died in Huntingdon County, in 1838, 
and Thomas R., who died in Chester County, in 1868. 

James Trimble helped pack and remove the State papers at 
the time the British occupied Philadelphia, and again when 
the seat of Government was removed to Lancaster in 1799, 
and from Lancaster to Harrisburg in 1812. Ie was a mem- 
ber of the Second Presbyterian Church of Philadelphia, 
holding a pew and attending the religious services of that 
church until his removal to Lancaster in 1799. After he 
removed to Harrisburg he was chosen Trustee and Trea- 
surer of the Presbyterian congregation there, in which 
vapacity he served until his death on the 26th of January, 
1837, at the age of eighty-two years, baving served his 
country faithfully for sixty-seven years; and whose only 
fault was that he was on the opposite side of politics from 
the party then coming into oflice. “Surely party spirit 
must have been at fever heat to remove such a public ser- 
vant, without some sort of retired-list position for him.” 
The mortification was too great for him to bear, for he died 
in just eleven days after his removal, of a broken heart. 
I remember hearing my father, the late Dr. James Trimble, 
say he would rather pay his salary than that he should be 
removed from the office, for he would not live a week after- 
wards ; the sequel proved him to be correct in his opinion. 

The above is in part copied from an article published in a 
Harrisburg paper on the presentation by the Hon. M. 8. Quay 
of a portrait of Mr. Trimble to the Secretary’s chamber; the 
painting was by Waugh, from an original by Eicholtz, now 
owned by Mrs. Catherine Trimble, Glenlock, Pa. 
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THE DESCENDANTS OF JORAN KYN, THE FOUNDER 
OF UPLAND. 


BY GREGORY B, KEEN. 
(Continued from Vol. IV., page 500.) 


Kren—Hayves—Srovur—M acpnerson—Evans—Coorprr— 
Kinsey—Kvuan—Hawmi.ton. 


80. Wittram Keen,’ son of Jonas and Sarah (Dahlbo) 
Keen, was born in Pilesgrove Township, Salem Co., New 
Jersey, January 27, 1739. He married (St. Michael’s 
Lutheran Church Register, Philadelphia), March 24, 1760, 
Dorothy Gaylor, born March 1, 1742. Te died in October, 
1771, and was buried the 27th in Gloria Dei Swedish 
Lutheran Churchyard, Wicacoa. He had four children: 


232. Marruias, b. November 22, 1761. 

233. Exizazetu, b. August 14, 1764. After the marriage of her cousin. 
german, Sarah Austin, to Commodore John Barry, she was adopted 
into their family, where she became a great favourite. She was m. 
by the Rt. Rev. William White, at their home at Strawberry 
Hill, April 8, 1795, to Patrick Hayes, a nephew of Commodore 
Barry, b. in Ireland, October 9, 1770. Mr. and Mrs. Hayes con- 
tinued to reside with their uncle and aunt till 1801, when they 
removed to a house No. 69 Pine Street, in Philadelphia, and three 
years afterwards to one No. 265 South Front Street. From 1805 
to 1812 they lived at No. 18 Pine Street, and from that time until 
their death at the northwest corner of Ninth and Locust Streets. 
Mr. Hayes followed the pursuits of sea-captain and merchant, and 
in 1842 was Harbour-Master, and from 1843 to 1849 Master-Warden 
of Philadelphia. He was a Director of the Marine Insurance 
Company of Philadelphia from 1833 until its dissolution in 1844, 
In 1797 he became a Member of the Society for the Relief of Mas- 
ters of Ships. He succeeded his uncle Commodore Barry in the 
State Society of the Cincinnati of Pennsylvania. Like his uncle, 
he was a good Catholic, to which religion Mrs. Hayes eventu- 
ally became a convert. The latter took especial interest in, and 
was a liberal contributor to, St. Joseph’s Orphan Asylum, in our 
city. She was an intimate friend of Mrs. Rachel Montgomery, 
sister-in-law of her kinsman John Montgomery, recently spoken of, 
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likewise a convert to the Catholic faith.* Mrs. Hayes d. at her 
last residence, above mentioned, in the 90th year of her age, Octo- 
ber 31, 1853. Captain Hayes d. in the same house, in his 86th 
year, August 30, 1856. They are bur. with Commodore and Mrs. 
Barry in St. Mary’s Cemetery, Philadelphia.t They left issue. 
234. Witiiam Jonas, b. July 15,1767. He became a sea-captain and 
merchant in partnership with Mr. Savage Stillwell, conducting his 
business on North Water Street, in Philadelphia, residing for seve- 
ral years at No. 29 Pine Street, and afterwards at No. 196 Chest- 
nut Street. In 1801 he purchased from the Hon. John Penna 
house and large lot of ground at the northwest corner of Callow- 
hill and Delaware Eighth Streets, in the Northern Liberties, which 
he parted with, however, in 1808, when he removed to Great Egg 
Harbour, New Jersey. He joined the Society for the Relief of 
Masters of Ships in 1795, and was elected a Manager of that 
organization. From 1805 to 1808 he served as a Common-Council- 
man of Philadelphia. He was, also, for some time a Vestryman of 
Gloria Dei Church. He m. Sarah Somers, sister of Master Com- 
mandant Richard Somers, U. S. N., noted for his valiant deeds at 
Tripoli,t and daughter of Colonel Richard Somers, of Great Egg 
Harbour, who was elected a Member of the Continental Congress in 
1775, and commanded the Third Battalion of Gloucester County, 
New Jersey, Militia during the Revolutionary War.2 Mrs. Keen’s 





* Mrs. Montgomery, also, was of Swedish lineage, and cousin to Anna 
Maria Melin, wife of John Hutton, parents of Mrs. Joseph Swift Keen. 

¢ Portraits of Mr. and Mrs. Hayes are in the possession of the family. 

t On occasion of the death of Mrs. Keen, a monument to this gallant 
officer was erected in the family burial-ground at Somers Point, N. J., bear- 
ing the following inscription (composed by Edward E. Law, Esq., of our 
city): “In memory of Richard Somers, Master Commandant in the Navy 
of the United States, Distinguished for his Enterprise, Courage, and Manly 
Sense of Honour. Born September 15,1778. He perished, in the 25th year 
of his age, on the Ketch Jntrepid, in the memorable attempt to destroy the 
Turkish Flotilla on the night of the 4th of September, 1804. Pro patria 
non timidus mort.” 

% A descendant, it is said, of John Somers, a native of Worcester, Eng- 
land, who emigrated to Pennsylvania among the first settlers under William 
Penn, and resided in the northern part of Philadelphia County, where he 
married (Records of Abington Friends’ Meeting) in 1685 Susannah Hodg- 
kins. He was one of the signers of the testimony of Philadelphia Quarterly 
Meeting against George Keith in 1692. Soon after this he removed with 
his second wife, Hannah Somers, likewise a native of Worcester, to Great 
Egg Harbour, New Jersey, where he was appointed supervisor of the roads 
and constable as early as March 20, 1693. In 1695 he purchased from 
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mother was Sophia, daughter of Nicholas Stillwell, of Cape May 
County, New Jersey* Mrs. Keen was b. December 31, 1772. 
Captain Keen d s. p. on a visit to Philadelphia, December 4, 1809, 
and was bur. the following day in Gloria Dei Churchyard.¢ Mrs. 
Keen survived her husband, and, after remaining three or four 
years at Somers Point, returned to our city, where she lived from 
1817 to 1847 at No. 147 South Ninth Street, between Locust and 
Spruce. She removed afterwards to the home of a daughter of her 
brother, Constant Somers, in New Jersey, where she d. January 
21, 1850. She was bur. in the family burying-ground at Somers 
Point. 

235. Mary, b. August 16, 1769. She m. an Englishman (whose name 
has not been ascertained), and removed to Great Britain, where 
she d., leaving a large family. 


82. Wiii1am Keen,’ son of Hans and Mary (Laican) Keen, 
was born in Philadelphia County, Pa., and, losing his parents 
in his childhood, was brought up by his grandfather and 
uncles. He passed his life in Philadelphia, following the 
trade of shipwright, and was married by the Rev. William 
Sturgeon, Assistant-Minister of Christ Church, August 1, 
1755, to Anne Shillingsforth. Mrs. Keen died in August, 
1788, and was buried the 12th in Christ Church Ground. 
She had four children: 
236. Wiiuiam, b. May 23,1756; bur. in Christ Church Ground, December 
13, 1759. 

237. Mary, b. December 28, 1757. 

238. Perer, b. August 31, 1759; bur. in Christ Church Ground, August 
7, 1760. 

239. Resecca, b. November 20, 1762. 





Thomas Budd several tracts of land, amounting to 1500 acres, on Great 
Egg Harbour River and Patconk Creek. He died at Somers Point in 1723, 
Mrs. Somers surviving him till 1738. (See History of Little Egg Harbour 
Township, Burlington County, N.J., by Leah Blackman ; and The Friend, 
vol. xxviii. p. 396, and vol. xxix. p. 404.) A person of the same family 
name married Mary Steelman, of Great Egg Harbour, niece of Susannah 
Steelman, wife of John Keen, of Oxford Township, Philadelphia Co., Pa. 
(21) 

* Information furnished by the Hon. John Clement, of Haddonfield, 
N. J., to whom I am indebted for repeated assistance in connection with 
the history of New Jersey members of the Keen family. 


t A portrait of Mr. Keen is in the possession of the family of his sister, 
Mrs. Patrick Hayes. 
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84. Mary Keen,’ daughter of Peter and Margaret Keen, 
was born in Philadelphia, Pa., about 1730. She married 
(license dated September 14, 1763) Joseph Stout, a sea-captain 
in the merchant service of our city, afterwards Lieutenant 
in His Majesty’s Navy. Mrs. Stout inherited from her father 
half a dozen houses and lots in Philadelphia, and £3000 in 
currency. She died in this city, March 22, 1767, “aged 
thirty-six years,” and was buried in Gloria Dei Churchyard, 
Wicacoa.* Captain Stout survived his wife six years, and 
was buried in the same Swedish Lutheran Cemetery, Novem- 
ber 20, 1773. Ile made bequests to the Society for the Re- 
lief of Masters of Ships (which he joined in January, 1766), 
“the Poor of the Ilospital of Philadelphia,” and the chil- 
dren of his “brother Cornelius Stout,” and left the residue 
of his estate, comprising a house in Spruce Street (doubtless 
his city residence), and land in Moyamensing, and on Frank- 
ford Road, “opposite the Plantation,” belonging formerly to 
Peter Keen, afterwards called “Stouton,” with negro slaves, 
and money at interest, to his only child, whom he appointed 
with his brother-in-law, Reynold Keen, and William Moore,t 
executors of his last will and testament: 


240. Marcaret, b. in 1764. After the death of her parents, she lived 
with her uncle, Reynold Keen, and is mentioned in a letter of Colonel 
Henry Haller to Thomas Wharton, Jr., President of the Supreme 
Executive Council of Pennsylvania,} as claiming “a negro girl” in 
Mr. Keen’s household at Reading, when her uncle’s property was 
sold as elsewhere stated. At about cighteen years of age, she m. 
William Macpherson, son of Captain John Macpherson, a native of 
Edinburgh, Scotland, of the noted clan of Clunie, who emigrated to 
America and took up his abode in Philadelphia.g Mr. Macpher- 


* A portrait of Mrs. Stout is in the possession of her great-granddaughter, 
Mrs. Caleb W. Hornor, of our city. 

t Son of John Moore, Collector of the Port of Philadelphia, elsewhere 
mentioned, and grandfather of the Hon. Charles Smith, who married Mary 
Yeates, a descendant of Jéran Kyn hereafter spoken of. 

t Printed in Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, vol. iii. pp. 176-7. 

@ For some account of Captain Macpherson see Thompson Westcott’s 
Historic Mansions and Buildiggs of Philadelphia, pp. 212 et seg. Te 
acquired a large fortune by privateering, and in 1767 purchased an estate 
on the east bank of the river Schuylkill, where he erected a stone mansion, 
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son’s mother was Margaret Rodgers, daughter of Thomas Rodgers 
and his wife Elizabeth Baxter, who came from Londonderry, Ireland, 
to Boston in 1721, and removed to Philadelphia in 1728.* He was 
born in our city in 1756. He was educated partly here, and partly 
at Princeton, N. J., and at thirteen years of age received the ap- 
pointment of Cadet in the British Army. July 26, 1773, his father 
purchased him commissions as Lieutenant and Adjutant of the 16th 
Regiment, which was stationed at Pensacola at the beginning of 
the Revolution. At first he sympathized with the cause of his 
sovereign,f but finally declined to bear arms against his fellow- 
countrymen, and tendered his resignation of the service. This was 
accepted by Sir Henry Olinton, after several months’ refusal, on 
the arrival of his regiment at New York in 1778, Macpherson not 
being permitted, however, to sell his commission, and being for- 
bidden to leave the city. Towards the close of this year he escaped 
from the British lines, and joined the American Army on the 
Hudson, when he was honoured by Congress with a commission as 





which he made his country-seat, calling it Mount Pleasant—sold by him, 
in 1779, to General Benedict Arnold, just before the marriage of the latter 
to Margaret Shippen, cousin-german to Mary Shippen and Sarah Burd, who 
married descendants of Jéran Kyn hereafter mentioned. 

* Sister to the Rev. John Rodgers, D.D., a noted Presbyterian minister, 
whose Memoirs were written by his successor in charge of the Wall Street 
Church in New York City, the Rev. Dr. Samuel Miller, brother-in-law to 
Major John Patten, a descendant of Jéran Kyn elsewhere spoken of. A 
portrait of this gentleman is in the possession of Mrs. Hornor. Dr. Rodgers’s 
wife, Elizabeth Bayard, was a niece of Sarah Richardson, second wife of 
Major Patten’s great-uncle, Dr. John Finney, of New Castle. An obituary 
notice of Mrs. Macpherson appears in The Pennsylvania Gazette, June 7, 

770. 

t Travels in North America, by the Marquis de Chastellux, vol. ii. p. 
376, footnote by the English translator (Second Edition, London, 1787). 
According to the writer, William Macpherson bitterly reproached his brother 
John for having entered the American Army, in a letter which the latter 
received a day or two previous to the storming of Quebec. General Mont- 
gomery’s “Aide-de-Camp immediately returned him an answer full of strong 
reasoning in defence of his conduct, but by no means attempting to shake 
the opposite principles of his brother; and not only free from acrimony, but 
full of expressions of tenderness and affection”—dating the letter “from the 
spot where Wolfe lost his life, in fighting the cause of England, in friend- 
ship with America.” ‘To the effect of this epistle, immediately followed by 
the news of Major John Macpherson’s death, the author attributes the “ in- 
stantaneous” conversion of William Macpherson to the side of the Colonies, 
in whose behalf, after long waiting, he found opportunity to bear arms. 
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Major by brevet, due to the recommendation of the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council of Pennsylvania, “in regard to the memory of his 
brother Major John Macpherson, who fell before the walls of 
Quebec, as well as in consideration of his own merit.”* He acted 
for some time as Aide-de-Camp to Generals La Fayette and Arthur 
St. Clair, and was appointed by General Washington, in 1780, to 
the command of a partisan corps of cavalry, which performed duty 
in Virginia. A letter addressed to Generals Wayne and Irvine, 
in consequence of some dissatisfaction among the officers of the 
Pennsylvania line at the designation of so young a man for this 
important charge, proves that the august Commander-in-Chief en- 
tertained a high opinion of the qualities of Major Macpherson, as 
well as a kind appreciation of “‘ the sacrifice he made to his princi- 
ples, by quitting a service in which he had a handsome existence,” 
and testifies to his being ‘“‘a man of acknowledged capacity and 
worth.” The regard felt for him by La Fayette is best evinced in 
the following letter of the Marquis (dated “ La Grange, November 
7, 1832”) to Major Macpherson’s son-in-law, Peter Grayson Wash- 
ington.t “It is to me a matter of patriotic duty and personal 
gratification to do Justice to the Memory of my Accomplished 
Companion in Arms the late William Macpherson. I knew him 
from the time when, after numerous and fruitless Applications to 
retire from the British Service, he executed his declared determina- 
tion to withdraw, and at any Loss or Hazard to join his fellow 
Citizens in their Contest for independence and freedom. His 
Situation at the Battle of Monmouth had been very particular. 
Wearing still a British Uniform, but forbearing to act against his 


* Minutes of the Supreme Executive Council, January 1,1779. See also 
those for January 4,1779. Bancroft’s eulogy of John Macpherson is appre- 
ciated by the family: “a youth as spotless as the new-fallen snow which was 
his winding sheet; full of genius for war, lovely in temper, honoured by the 
affection and confidence of his chief, dear to the army, leaving not his like 
behind him.” A portrait of Major Macpherson is in the possession of Mrs. 
Hornor. Another brother of William Macpherson was Major Robert Hector 
Macpherson, U.S. A., who distinguished himself in actions on the St. Law- 
rence and in Lower Canada during our second war with Great Britain, and 
was afterwards appointed United States Consul at Madeira. 

t Then residing in Washington, where during President Pierce’s admin- 
istration he held the office of Assistant Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States. The original letter (now first printed) is owned by Mr. 
Washington’s daughter, Mrs. Hornor. The delicate situation of Major 
Macpherson referred to in it was also made the subject of a letter from the 
British Government to Mr. Washington, acknowledging the honorable be- 
haviour of that officer while he was still nominally in the Royal Army. 
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7" Countrymen, a Sense of Honor kept him a Witness, altho not an 


5 Agent, on the field, where he received a slight Wound from the 
f friends he had openly avowed, and was determined not to fight. 
d Major Macpherson has since for the greater part of the War been 
. placed under my command, where he distinguished himself on 
> several occasions, namely at the head of a detachment during the 
y Virginia Campaign. He was an excellent patriot, officer, and 
2, friend. Iam happy in the opportunity to give this testimony of 
" my high esteem and cordial affection for a Beloved Brother Soldier 
™ who, being placed at first under uncommon circumstances, and 
.. afterwards entrusted with remarkable commands, has ever nobly 
8 supported the character of an American Citizen and Warrior.” 
i. Mr. Macpherson always retained the friendship of General Wash- 
” ington, and was rewarded by the latter, when President of the 
‘a ‘ United States, September 19, 1789, with a commission as Surveyor 
‘n of the Port of Philadelphia. This was followed by another, March 
- 8, 1792, appointing him Inspector of the Revenue for the same city, 
h- and by a third, November 28, 1793, constituting him Naval Officer. 
al This last responsible position he occupied throughout the adminis- 
od trations of Presidents Adams and Jefferson, and under President 
~ Madison until his death. On occasion of the Whiskey Insurrection 
® of 1794 a large and respectable body of citizens of Philadelphia, 
a forming themselves into companies of militia, invited Major Mac- 
we pherson to command them as a battalion, called in compliment to 
lis him the ‘‘ Macpherson Blues.” This fine corps held the advanced 
ion post on the right wing of the army in the expedition to western 
his Pennsylvania, and was universally respected for its patriotism and 
discipline. Before the return of the troops to Philadelphia, Major 
lso Macpherson was promoted by Governor Mifflin to the rank of 
re- Colonel, and, subsequently, to that of Brigadier-General in the 
vas Militia of our State. On the threat of war with France, in 1798, 
the the “ Blues” were reorganized, with the addition of other companies 
ike of cavalry, artillery, grenadiers, and riflemen, composing a Legion, 
(rs. which was placed under the command of General Macpherson. On 
tor the 11th of March, 1799, Macpherson was appointed by President 
aW- Adams Brigadier-General of the Provisional Army, and was selected 
und to command the troops despatched to Northampton County, Pa., 
to quell Fries’s insurrection against the house and land tax, the 
nin- last military duty discharged by him. General Macpherson was an 
the original Member of the State Society of the Cincinnati of Penn- 
Mr. sylvania, of which he was Vice-President from 1807 until the close 
jor of his life, being chosen Assistant-Secretary of the General Society 
the in 1790, and Treasurer in 1799. He also became a Member of the 
be- St. Andrew's Society of Philadelphia (to which his father likewise 


belonged) in 1791, and for many years held the honorable position 
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of President of that Society. During the life of Mrs. Macpherson 
General Macpherson resided for some time at No. 66 Spruce Street 
(probably his father-in-law’s old residence), and afterwards at No. 
8 North Eighth Street, in our city, making his country-seat at 
Stouton, on Poor Island (already spoken of), inherited by Mrs. 
Macpherson from her grandfather Peter Keen, her uncle Reynold 
Keen’s interest in the plantation* having been purchased by her 
husband in 1784. Mrs. Macpherson d. in Philadelphia, December 
25, 1797, aged 33 years, and was bur. the next day in Gloria Dei 
Churchyard, Wicacoa. In 1799 General Macpherson removed to 
a house on the north side of Chestnut Street, “ opposite Morris’s 
building,” adjoining that occupied by Commodore Dale the follow- 
ing year. Five years after the death of Mrs. Macpherson, General 
Macpherson took as his second wife Elizabeth, eldest daughter of 
the Rt. Rev. William White, Bishop of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church in Pennsylvania, and aunt of Mary Harrison White who 
married the Rev. James Montgomery, D.D., a descendant of Jéran 
Kyn already mentioned. General Macpherson d. at Stouton, 
November 5, 1813, “in the fifty-cighth year of his age, after a long 
and painful illness which he bore with great fortitude.”= “The 
greater part of his life had been spent in the active service of his 
country, and he was universally beloved for his urbanity and gene- 
rosity, and respected for his integrity, honour, and patriotism.”} His 
remains repose in a tomb, adjoining his father’s, immediately in the 
rear of St. Paul’s Protestant Episcopal Church, in Philadelphia.@ 
He left issue by both wives. 


85. Reynotp Keen,’ son of Peter Keen, was born in the 
Island of Barbadoes about 1738. He passed most of his life 


* Together with Reynold Keen’s “ undivided half” of twenty-four acres 
of ground on the opposite side of Gunner’s Run, purchased by Reynold Keen 
and Joseph Stout in 1771. General Macpherson’s old mansion, with a por- 
tion of Stouton, northwest of the present Indiana and Kensington Avenues, 
in the Twenty-fifth Ward of Philadelphia, is still held by Mrs. Hornor. 

f Obituary notice in Poulson’s Advertiser, November 19, 1813. 

t Article on William Macpherson in Thomas J. Rogers’s Biographical 
Dictionary (Third Edition, Easton, Penn., 1824)—source of all memoirs 
of General Macpherson hitherto printed, from which also several statements 
in the text are drawn. Mr. Rogers gives the long letter of General Wash 
ington to Wayne and Irvine, mentioned above (dated “ Headquarters, Tap- 
pan, August 11, 1780”), from the original in the possession of a member of 
General Macpherson’s family. It is as remarkable for excellence of argu- 
ment as for the dignity and courtesy of its expostulatory tone. 

@ A miniature portrait of General Macpherson is in the possession of Mrs. 


Hornor. 
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in Philadelphia, engaged in mercantile pursuits, dwelling 
for many years before his death at No. 20 South Sixth Street, 
between Market and Chestnut. Besides owning a consider- 
able amount of property in the city, he also acquired land 
in Somerset and Wayne Counties, Pa. With George Clymer, 
John Cadwalader, Lambert Cadwalader, John Nixon, and 
William Jackson (elsewhere mentioned in this genealogy), 
and other noted gentlemen, he was elected to represent the 
City and Liberties of Philadelphia in the Provincial Con- 
vention of Pennsylvania, held January 23-28,1775. <A year 
or so after this, Mr. Keen removed to Reading, Pa., and was 
appointed April 21, 1777, a Commissioner for the County of 
Berks, to audit and settle the Accounts of the Militia and 
flying Camp of the said County, for Arms and accoutrements 
purchased by the Officers of those Corps, and the property of 
persons lost in actual service ; also the Accounts of those per- 
sons who have been killed, died in the service of the States, 
or were made prisoners.”* Early in the following year Mr. 
Keen returned to Philadelphia, then occupied by General 
Howe, leaving his family of eight children, including his 
young niece, Miss Peggy Stout, in charge of his sister-in-law, 
Mrs. John Barry, and other persons at Reading. This step 
induced suspicion of his loyalty to the cause of the Colonies, 
and a “ vendue” of his personal goods was ordered by Colonel 
Henry Haller on the 21st of February.t Te was also required 
by an Act of General Assembly, passed March 6, 1778,+ to 


* Colonial Records, vol. xi. p. 146. Mr. Keen’s fellow-commissioners 
were Francis Richardson, Collinson Read, James Biddle, and Henry Haller. 

+ For some particulars of this business, see letters between Colonel Hal- 
ler and Thomas Wharton, Jr., President of the Supreme Executive Council 
of Pennsylvania, printed in Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, vol. iii. 
pp. 176-9. 

{ The first law of the kind enacted for our Commonwealth, prescribing 
the mode of dealing with property of loyalists. The persons named in it 
besides Reynold Keen are: Joseph Galloway and Andrew Allen, Esquires, 
Members of Congress for Pennsylvania; John Allen, Esquire, Member of 
the Committee of Inspection and Observation for the City and Liberties of 
Philadelphia; William Allen, the yopnger, Esquire, Captain, and afterwards 
Lieutenant-Colonel, in the service of the United Colonies; James Rankin, 
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render himself to a Judge of the Supreme Court, or a 
Justice of the Peace of one of the Counties of Pennsylvania, 
on or before the 20th day of April next, to abide his trial for 
treason to the Commonwealth. Mr. Keen’s situation in 
Philadelphia preventing his receiving notice of this law until 
the middle of April, and his being “in the power of the 
enemy” making it impossible for him to comply with its 
demands, he incurred the penalty enacted, viz., attainder as a 
traitor, forfeiting his property to the State. Afterwards, in 
August, he petitioned the Assembly to relieve him from the 
effects of the former Act, either by passing “an Act of ob- 
livion and indemnity in his favour, or, at least, admitting him 
to a trial,” accompanying his request by a certificate “ from 
divers inhabitants of Philadelphia, testifying that his con- 
duct and behaviour, while in the city, was innocent and inof- 
fensive, and that he was considered by the British army as 
inimical to their cause.”* This petition was, at first, dis- 
missed by the House, but a renewal of his application secured 
the passage of an Act, November 26, annulling the former 
one, so far as it regarded the person of Mr. Keen, provided 
he rendered himself to one of the Justices of the Supreme 
Court on or before the first day of December next, abiding 
his “ trial for any treason or misprision of treason, that he is, 
has been, or may be charged with.” The condition was com- 
plied with by Mr. Keen’s presenting himself on the 28th of 
the month to the Chief-Justice of the Court, a procedure 
which resulted in his “discharge from prosecution.” Not- 
withstanding these facts, the Supreme Executive Council of 
the State conceived Mr. Keen’s property to be still liable to 


of York County; Jacob Duché, the younger, Chaplain to Congress; Gilbert 
Hicks, of Bucks County ; Samuel Shoemaker, Alderman of the City of Phila- 
delphia; John Potts, of Philadelphia County; Nathaniel Vernon, Sheriff 
of Chester County; Christian Fouts, Lieutenant-Colonel of Militia of Lan- 
caster County ; and John Biddle, Collector of Excise for Berks County, and 
Deputy-Quartermaster in the Colonial Army. All of these gentlemen suffered 
confiscation of their estates, except John Allen, who died before the day 
appointed for trial. 

* Minutes of General Assembly, August 21, 1778. The petition was 
dismissed August 31. 
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sequestration, and June 16,1779, ordered the Secretary to 
write to the Agents for Forfeited Estates in Philadelphia, 
reminding them of their duty in the premises. Mr. Keen’s 
remonstrances were unavailing until the passage, September 
14, by General Assembly, of a Resolution granting him 
“leave to bring in a bill for revesting such parts of his estate 
in him as were not sold before he surrendered himself to the 
Justices of the Supreme Court of this Commonwealth”*— 
enacted into a law October 6. On the 11th of the latter 
month (with Joseph Stamper and several others) Mr. Keen 
took an oath of allegiance to Pennsylvania, explicitly affirm- 
ing, that “since the Declaration of Independence” he had 
“never abetted or in any wise countenanced the King of 
Great Britain, his generals, fleets, armies, or their adherents, 
in their claims upon these United States, and that” he had 
“ever since the Declaration of Independence thereof de- 
meaned” himself “ as a faithful citizen and subject to this or 
some one of the United States.”+ Mr. Keen was designated 
one of the Signers of Bills of Credit authorized by our Pro- 
vince, February 26, 1773, as well as of a later issue of the 
State under an Act passed in 1785.t His name is appended 
to a petition to the Hon. Richard Penn respecting the im- 
provement of a road in the Northern Liberties in 1773,§ 
and November 5, 1789, he was accepted, with two other 
gentlemen, as surety for the faithful performance of his office 
as Surveyor-General of Pennsylvania by Daniel Brodhead, 
whose nomination he had solicited from the Supreme Execu- 
tive Council. In the latter year, under the Act of March 
11, 1789, incorporating “The Mayor, Aldermen, and Citi- 


* Ibid., in loco. Cf. Minutes of the Supreme Executive Council, June 16 
and 21, August 21, and September 14, 1779. Some of the statements in 
the text are made on the authority of the Acts of Assembly cited. 

t Pennsylvania Archives, Second Series, vol. iii. pp. 39 and 46. 

t A Brief Review of the Financial History of Pennsylvania, by Ben- 
jamin M. Nead, pp. 53 and 54 (Harrisburg, 1881). 

% Pennsylvania Archives, vol. x. pp. 718-9. 

{| Zbid. vol. xi. pp. 631-2. Minutes of the Supreme Executive Council, 
November 5, 1789. 
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zens of Philadelphia,” he was elected (with John Nixon 
and Joseph Swift, elsewhere spoken of) one of the fifteen 
Aldermen of our city, a position he held the rest of his life. 
In virtue of this office he became a member of what was 
known as the Mayor’s Court, and exercised the functions of 
a Justice of the Peace, sometimes sitting in the Orphans’ 
Court of Philadelphia. May 8, 1794, he was duly commis- 
sioned Associate-Judge of the Court of Common Pleas for 
our City and County. Like his father, Peter Keen, he was 
a Contributor to the Pennsylvania Hospital. He was one of 
the four Wardens to whom (with the Rector, and sixteen 
Vestrymen, one of them his cousin Jacob Keen) was granted 
by the Proprietors, Thomas and Richard Penn, the Charter 
of the “ United Swedish Lutheran Churches of Wicacoa, 
Kingsessing, and Upper Merion,” September 25, 1765, and 
continued to hdld the position of Warden or Vestryman of 
these Congregations until his death. Mr. Keen married, first 
(Gloria Dei Church Register), October 21, 1762, his cousin 
Christiana Stille, daughter of John and Sarah (Keen) Stille, 
already mentioned, born in 1744. Mrs. Keen was heiress-at- 
law and residuary legatee of Mr. Stille, and inherited the 
greater part of her father’s land in Moyamensing, most of 
which was subsequently devised by Mr. Keen to their surviv- 
ing children. She died in Reading, Pa., November 3, 1777, 
aged thirty-three years, and lies buried in Christ Protestant 
Episcopal Churchyard, in that city, the inscription on her 
tombstone testifying to her “life of piety and benevolence.” 
Mr. Keen was married, secondly, by the Rev. William White, 
rector of Christ and St. Peter’s Churches, Philadelphia, June 
6, 1780, to Patience, widow of Joseph Worrell,* and daugh- 
ter of Alexander Barclay, Esq., of Philadelphia,+ by his first 


* To whom she was married (St. Paul’s Church Register, Philadelphia) 
August 4, 1772. 

+t Younger son of David Barclay, of London, England (by his first wife, 
Anne Taylor), founder of the house of David Barclay & Sons, which enjoyed 
a larger share of the confidence and trade of the mercantile community of 
Philadelphia, during the middle of the last century, than any other firm in 
London; and grandson of the noted Quaker Apologist, Robert Barclay, of 
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wife, Anne, daughter of Robert and Patience Hickman. 
Mrs. Keen died without issue, in Philadelphia, January 4, 
1781, in the twenty-ninth year of her age, and is buried with 
her father and step-mother, Rebecca (Robinson) Barclay, in 
St. Peter’s Protestant Episcopal Churchyard, in our city. 
Mr. Keen survived her also, and married, thirdly (Gloria 
Dei Church Register), May 30,1782, Anne Lawrence, daugh- 
ter of Elisha Lawrence, of Chestnut Grove, Upper Freehold 
Township, Monmouth Co., New Jersey,* by his wife Eliza- 
beth, daughter of Doctor John Brown, born in 1741. Mrs. 
Keen survived her husband, and, in 1806, removed from our 
city to Burlington, New Jersey, where she died, in the 


Urie, some time Governor of East Jersey, head of an honorable Scottish 
family of great antiquity. Alexander Barclay was born in London about 
1712, and was, probably, brought up in the religious belief of his father and 
grandfather, but, if so, soon abandoned it, and, obtaining a commission in 
the Royal Army, for several years led a very reckless life, and dissipated a 
considerable estate derived from his mother. To mend his fortunes, he 
came to Philadelphia, about 1747, and soon after secured the position of 
Comptroller of the Customs, an office he held until his death, January 12, 
1771, aged fifty-eight years. Mrs. Keen’s brother, Robert Barclay, returned 


‘ to England, and entered his uncle James Barclay’s bank, but some years 


later purchased Thrales’s famous brewery, by which he acquired immense 
wealth. His great-grandson is the present representative of the Barclays 
of Mathers and Urie. (For further information with regard to this family, 
tracing their descent from Roger Berchelai, described in Domesday Book as 
holding land in Gloucestershire, England, temp. Edward the Confessor, see 
Burke’s Landed Gentry, and Jerome B. Holgate’s American Genealogy.) 

* Son of Elisha Lawrence, b. in 1666, who commenced business as a mer- 
chant, in the latter part of the 17th century, at Cheesequakes, on the south 
side of Raritan Bay, in Monmouth County, N. J., but, after the pillage of 
his store by the crew of a French privateer, removed to Upper Freehold 
Township (then a wilderness), giving to his new home the name of “ Chest- 
nut Grove.” Mr. Lawrence represented his county in the Provincial 
Assembly for 1707, and d. at “ Chestnut Grove,” May 27, 1724. His wife 
(Mrs. Keen’s grandmother) was Lucy Stout, of the same family, probably, 
as Captain Joseph Stout, who m. Reynold Keen’s half-sister, Mary Keen. 
Mrs. Keen’s brother, John Brown Lawrence, attorney-at-law, was elected 
Treasurer of New Jersey soon after the Revolution; and her nephew, Cap- 
tain James Lawrence, attained distinction in our Navy. (For some account 
of this family, see Holgate’s work just cited, pp. 215-6.) 

Vou. v.—7 
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seventy-second year of her age, August 1, 1823. She lies 
buried in Gloria Dei Churchyard, Wicacoa. Mr. Keen died 
in Philadelphia, August 29, 1800, in the sixty-third year of 
his age, and was buried in his father’s tomb in Gloria Dei 
Churchyard.* 

By his first wife, Christiana Stille, Reynold Keen had 
eleven children: 


241. Henrietta, b. July 8,1763. She resided in Philadelphia, where she 
d. unm., November 19, 1831, and was bur. in Gloria Dei Church- 
yard. 

242. Saran, b. August 1, 1764; d. August 4, 1765; bur. zbed. 

243. Ann, b. January 28, 1766; bur. eb¢d. August 10, 1767. 

244. Peter. He wasa Contributor to the Pennsylvania Hospital in 1786, 
and in 1787 received the degree of Doctor of Medicine from the 
University of the State of Pennsylvania. He removed afterwards 
to St. Paul’s Parish, in the District of Charleston, South Carolina, 
where he resided in 1800, engaged in the practice of his profession. 
He d. unm. in South Carolina. 

245. Reynoxp, b. January 28, 1768. He removed from Philadelphia to 
Atsion Furnace, in New Jersey, and d. in Mansfield Township, 
Burlington Co., about 1835, leaving issue by his wife Sarah. Mrs. 
Keen d. in the same township in 1843. 

246. Mary, b. April 16,1769. She m. Charles Evans, of Reading, Pa., 
b. March 30, 1768, a gentleman of fortune, whose character is thus 
portrayed on a monument in the Charles Evans Cemetery, founded 
by him, just out of the town where he resided : “ An eminent lawyer, 
learned, faithful, eloquent; an exemplary citizen, publick-spirited, 
and generous; and in every sphere of his long and useful life con- 
scientious, upright, and honourable.” Mr. Evans d. at Reading, 
September 6, 1847, and is interred in the Cemetery which bears his 
name. Mrs. Evans was a Jady of rare mental accomplishments, 
including the gift of poesy. She d.s. p. in Reading, August 30, 
1838, “ beloved and lamented,” and was bur. in Christ Protestant 
Episcopal Churchyard, her remains being afterwards removed to 
the Charles Evans Cemetery. Her epitaph speaks of her as “ emi- 
nent for the powers of her mind and the benevolence of ber heart,” 
and applies to her the lines of Pope on Rowe: 3 


“ Peace to thy gentle shade, and endless rest, 
Blest in thy genius, in thy love, too, blest.” 





* A life-size portrait of Mr. Keen is in the possession of the family of his 
daughter, the late Mrs. Charles Kinsey, of Burlington, N. J., and a minia- 
ture likeness of him is owned by his son-in-law, the Hon. Alexander Hamil- 
ton, of St. Louis, Mo. 
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. Ricnarp Sertiz, b. December 30, 1770; bur. in Gloria Dei Church- 
yard, June, 1775. 

. Joun, b. May 29, 1772; bur. cb¢d. the same month. 

. Bensamin, bapt. July 7, 1775; d.s. p. before his father. 

. Curistiana, b. in 1776. She d. unm. at the home of her older sister 
in Reading, Pa., December 15, 1800, “aged twenty-four years,” 
and is bur. in Christ Protestant Episcopal Churchyard, in that city, 
her tombstone bearing the following verses (of no mean merit) by 
Mrs. Evans: 

“Hers were the virtues, blended and refined,’ 
The soft affections, of a female mind ; = 
Worth, that ne’er sought for praise, yet claimed applause ; 
Lips, that ne’er swerved from truth’s unerring laws; 
Hands ever ready to relieve distress: 
Her heart was free to give ; her tongue to bless, 
With patience, firmness, faith, and hope, supplied— 
Beloved, lamented, and resigned—she died.” 


heded 


251. Saran, b. in Reading, Pa., October 14,1777. She was m. by the 
Rt. Rev. William White, at Christ Church, Philadelphia, October 
25, 1812, to James Cooper,* half-brother of Commodore Richard 
Dale, who m. her cousin, Dorothy Crathorne. Mr. Cooper was b. 
at Norfolk, Virginia, and became successfully engaged as a captain 
in the merchant-service of Philadelphia. He joined the Society 
for the Relief of Masters of Ships in July, 1802. He d. at his resi- 
dence on the south side of Walnut Street, above Twelfth, in our 
city, March 18, 1839, in the 62d year of his age. Mrs. Cooper 
survived her husband, and d. in the same house, January 19, 1859. 
They are bur. in the same grave at Laurel Hill Cemetery, Phila- 
delphia. They left issue.t 


By his third wife, Anne Lawrence, Reynold Keen had nine 


children: 
252. Lawrence, b. September 4, 1783. He d.s. p. some years after his 
father. ; 
253. Exisua, b. November 12,1784. He followed his father’s occupation 
of merchant, trading with China, and lived in 1817 in New York 
City. Ile d. in New Orleans, La., leaving issue by his wife Isa- 
bella. 





* Brother of the Rev. Samuel Cooper, a devout priest of the Catholic 
Church (to which he gave a considerable part of his estate), who died at 
Bordeaux, France, in 1843. 

+ For most of my information with regard to the children of Reynold and 
Christiana (Stille) Keen I am indebted to the courtesy of Mrs. Cooper's son- 
in-law, Mr. Edward E. Law, who possesses a graceful portrait of Mrs. Keen, 
painted by Charles Wilson Peale about 1774. 
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254, Exizasetu, b. September 4, 1786. She accompanied her mother to 
Burlington, where she m. (St. Mary’s Protestant Episcopal Church 
Register), April 9, 1812, Charles Kinsey, youngest son of the Hon. 
James Kinsey, LL.D., some time Member of the Provincial As- 
sembly of New Jersey, and of the Continental Congress, and for 
the last fourteen years of his life Chief-Justice of the Supreme 
Court of New Jersey, by his wife Hannah Decow, of Burlington,* 
and grandson of the Hon. John Kinsey,t for many years Member 
and Speaker of the General Assembly, and Trustee of the Loan 
Office, Attorney-General, and for the last seven years of his life 
Chief-Justice of the Supreme Court, of Pennsylvania. Mr. Kinsey 
was b. in Burlington, N. J., January 31, 1783, and studied law in 
the office of the Hon. William Griffith, of that place, with whom 
he afterwards entered into partnership. He continued to dwell in 
the same city (where he was reputed “a conscientious, well-read 
lawyer”) throughout his life, excepting for a short period, when he 
held the office of Surrogate of Burlington County, and resided at 
Mount Holly. He d. in Burlington, May 7, 1850, and was bur. in 
St. Mary’s Protestant Episcopal Churchyard in that town. Mrs. 
Kinsey d. there, also, in the 89th year of her age, July 10, 1875, 
and is bur. in the same cemetery. They left issue. 

255. Lucy Any, b. March 29, 1788. She m. (Register of St. Mary’s 
Protestant Episcopal Church, Burlington, N. J.), May 30, 1817, 
George Keppele Kuhn, son of Peter Kuhn, of Philadelphia, and 





* Daughter of Isaac Decow, Jr., of Burlington, and his wife Hannah, 
daughter of George Nicholson, of Chesterfield Township, Burlington Co., 
N.J.; and granddaughter of Isaac Decow, of Burlington, Surveyor-General 
of New Jersey, and his wife Anne Davenport, of Chesterficld Township. 

Tt By his wife Mary, daughter of Philip Kearney, a merchant of Phila- 
delphia. The certificates of marriage (by Friends’ ceremony) of both Charles 
Kinsey’s parents and grandparents are in the possession of the family. Mr. 
Kinsey’s great-grandfather, John Kinsey, was a native of England, who re- 
sided for a time in Philadelphia (where he m. Sarah Stevens, mother of 
Chief-Justice James Kinsey), but removed in 1704 to Woodbridge, East 
New Jersey. He was a Minister in the Society of Friends, and for many 
years a Member and Speaker of the Provincial Assembly of New Jersey. 
It is said (in Smith’s History of New Jersey, and elsewhere) that he was a 
son of John Kinsey, one of the Commissioners sent out by the Proprictors 
of West Jersey in the ship Kent in 1677 (who died at Shackamaxon soon 
after his arrival on the Delaware)—a statement which seems, however, to 
require corroboration. Biographical notices of the Kinseys are given in 
The Friend, vol. xxxi. pp. 84, 92-3, and 101. There is a portrait of James 
Kinsey in the capitol at Trenton*N. J. 

t Brother of Doctors John and Frederick Kuhn, of Lancaster, and of 
Adam Kuhn, M.D., Professor of Botany and Materia Medica in the College 
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grandson of Doctor Adam Simon Kuhn, a native of Swabia, who 
emigrated with his father, John Christopher Kuhn, to Pennsylvania, 
in 1733, and settled in Lancaster, where for several years he held 
the office of Justice of the Peace. Mr. Kuhn’s mother was Eliza- 
beth, daughter of John Henry Keppele, a native of Treschklingen, 
Baden,* who emigrated to Philadelphia in 1738, and became a 
prosperous merchant. Mr. Keppele was a Member of the General 
Assembly of our Province in 1764, and was one of the citizens who 
signed the “ Non-Importation Resolutions” of 1765. He was a 
prominent member and officer of St. Michael’s German Lutheran 
Church in Philadelphia (of which his son-in-law, the Rev. Dr. 
Justus Heinrich Christian Helmuth, was minister for over forty 
years), and the first President of the German Society, of Pennsyl- 
vania. Mr. Kuhn became a partner with his father in the busi- 
ness of auctioneer and commission-merchant in our city, which he 
afterwards conducted in his own name. Mrs. Kuhn d. in Lewes, 
Delaware. Mr. Kuhn is also dead. They left issue. 

256. Ricuarp, bur. in Gloria Dei Churchyard, May 20, 1795. 

257. Ann Le Conte. She d. unm. August 14, 1854, and is bur. in St. 
Mary's Protestant Episcopal Churchyard, Burlington, N. J. 

258. Joun Brown, b. January 28, 1793. He is supposed to have d. s. p. 
soon after attaining his majority. 

259. Lewis, b. July 15, 1795. He entered the Navy of the United States, 
and d. young at sea. 

260. Juttana, b. March 27, 1799. She m., June 6, 1835, Alexander 
Hamilton, a native of Trenton, N. J., who studied law in Burling- 
ton, N. J., and resides, at present, in St. Louis, Mo., where he served 
for several years as Judge of the State Circuit Court. Mrs. Hamil- 
ton d. in St. Louis, April 16, 1880, leaving issue. 


of Philadelphia, and of the Theory and Practice of Medicine in the Uni- 
versity of Pennsylvania. For some account of their father see Alexander 
Harris's Biographical History of Lancaster County. He was a delegate 
to the Provincial Convention of January, 1775. 

* Son of Leonhard Keppele, retterschaftlicher Amtmann of that place, 
and Eva Dorothea, daughter of Amémann Heinrich Schuhmann, of Ittlingen. 
Mrs. Kuhn’s mother was Anna Catharina Barbara Bauer, granddaughter of 
Caspar Wiister, of Hilspach, ancestor of the Wister and Wistar families of 
Philadelphia. For a biographical notice of John Henry Keppele see Prof. 
Oswald Seidensticker’s interesting Geschichte der Deutschen Gesellschaft 
von Pennsylvanien, pp. 277-9. 


(To be continued.) 
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A REMINISCENCE OF DOCTOR CHARLES NESBIT 
OF DICKINSON COLLEGE. 


BY JAMES DUNCAN. 


[The Historical Society has lately received two manuscript notices of Dr. 
Charles Nesbit of Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa. The one is by Judge 
3rackenridge, the other by James Duncan, Auditor-General of Pennsyl- 
vania from 1821 to 1824. Mr. Duncan removed to Texas, where he died; 
he was the brother of Judge Thomas Duncan, and an uncle of the Hon. 
Robert J. Walker. The sketch by him is here printed.] 


Dr. Nesbit was unanimously elected Principal of Dickinson 
College by the Board of Trustees, the 8th of April, 1784. 
The meeting was one of the fullest and most respectable that 
was ever held. In the list of members present on the occa- 
sion appeared the names of those accomplished scholars and 
patrons of science, His Excellency John Dickinson, Presi- 
dent of the Board, and Dr. Benj. Rush of Philadelphia. Mr. 
Dickinson, agreeably to order of the Board, writes to Dr. 
Nesbit on the 22d of April, notifying him of the appoint- 
ment. Dr. Nesbit answers this letter from Edinburgh the 
80th of June, 1784, acknowledging the receipt of the letter, 
and of the minute of his appointment ; but wishing to put 
the matter into deliberation by his friends, he begs for fur- 
ther information respecting the nature of the office, the 
powers and duties of the Principal, and requests to be fur- 
nished with a copy of the Charter. Mr. Dickinson lays this 
communication before the Board, who address Dr. Nesbit in 
a letter of the 29th Sept., giving in detail every proper ex- 
planation and information together with the copy of the 
Charter as desired. The doctor at length accepts. He sails 
from Greenock the 23d of April, 1785, and lands in Phila- 
delphia the 9th June following. On his arrival he meets 
with the warmest reception ; and among the literary charac- 
ters who wait on him, Dr. Rush, who had been so instru- 
mental in his invitation, election, and acceptance of the 
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charge, is the first to take him by the hand; he receives 
from him all those marks of politeness and hospitality so 
pleasing to the stranger, and so grateful to the foreigner. 
He and his family remain with the doctor until he sets out 
on his journey for Carlisle, where the college over which he 
was appointed to preside, was fixed. He arrives at the end of 
his journey on the 4th of July, that memorable anniversary 
of American Liberty and Independence, which he had so 
warmly advocated in his native country. A large concourse 
of citizens had assembled at the Boiling Spring, the seat of 
Mr. Ege, to commemorate the day ; being apprised of the ap- 
proach of the doctor, they send a deputation together with the 
Carlisle Troop of Horse to escort him. He remains with the 
company assembled on this occasion until the evening, when 
he enters the town amidst the most general congratulations. 
On the 5th of July the oath of office is administered to him, 
but he had scarcely entered upon its duties, ere he and his 
family were visited with the most afflicting illness, which 
continued with such unabated violence as to discourage them 
to such a degree as to bring the doctor to the resolution of 
relinquishing the charge, and of returning with his family 
to his own country, in consequence of their bad state of 
health. He sends in his resignation on the 18th of Oct., 
which the Board receive with the deepest sorrow, and 
accept with the utmost reluctance; but health returning 
with the returning spring, he was unanimously re-elected 
Principal on the 10th May, 1786. He immediately resumes 
the duties of the appointment, and such was his zeal, his 
fidelity and attention to discharge them, that he was never 
absent a single day from the college, until he was seized with that 
fatal illness which deprived us of him. 

In addition to his collegiate charge, he regularly preached 
in the Presbyterian church alternately with Dr. Davidson 
the stated pastor ; and so great was his devotion to the cause 
of religion and truth, that he delivered a long course of 
theological lectures to several classes. 

All his various and extensive lectures on logic, meta- 
physics, on moral philosophy, criticism on the beauties of 
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the classics, on heathen mythology, and on theology were 
composed and prepared after he came to this country, and 
not infrequently were the lectures of the day written only 
on the night preceding. 

The first commencement was held the 26th day of Sept., 
1787, when nine young gentlemen received from his hand the 
first degree into the arts; since which there have graduated 
no less than 153, and what is no less remarkable than true, 
and equally honorable to both, no instance ever occurred of 
any student leaving the walls of the college with the least 
portion of rancor or ill-will against him—indeed they all 
loved him as their father—they respected him as their teacher 
and reverenced him as a seer. 

In his last illness his bodily sufferings appeared most severe, 

but they were borne without repining. He preserved entire 
almost to the last all his faculties, except the one which he 
possessed in such eminent perfection ; his memory failed him 
nearly on the first attack of the disorder, and he never re- 
covered it so collectedly as to enable him to enter upon any 
lengthy discourse. All his intervals were appropriated to 
the service of his God, as he lived without attending to the 
worldly matters of this life, so he died without making any 
testamentary disposition of his estate. He evaded all con- 
versation which led to this subject, or received it with evi- 
dent dissatisfaction. When a friend happened to introduce 
a conversation respecting his works, such was his unaffected 
modesty, that he appeared offended at the proposition of 
publishing them. 
Every testimonial of respect was paid to his memory ; his 
funeral was large and public. The trustees and students 
feeling the sincerest grief for their loss, attended his remains 
to the grave in the character of mourning relations; and a 
resolution passed the board recommending the wearing of 
black crape on the left arm for the space of thirty days. 

The friendship which subsisted between Dr. Nesbit and 
the many literary and djgnified characters in Scotland and 
England, with whom he was connected, was not dissolved 
by his crossing the Atlantic. After his arrival in this 
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country, the correspondence was continued till his death; and 
among the various letters of his numerous correspondents are 
those of Dr. Erskine of Edinburgh, the Earl of Buchan, the 
Countess of Leven and Melville (formerly Lady Mary 
Wilhelmina Nesbit), Dr. Thos. Davidson, Dr. McKenzie of 
Glasgow, Dr. Keith of Morpeth in England, ete. 

Few remarkable incidents have happened in his life; in- 
deed there can be but little variety in the life of a man of 
letters placed in the same sphere of action in which Provi- 
dence had cast his lot. The occurrences which take place 
are for the most part not of that dazzling nature which are 
most likely to attract the admiration of the multitude—to 
strike the fancy and command the eclat of the world. A 
philosopher who pretends to have made some wonderful dis- 
covery in “air” or in the vegetable world, generally receives 
more flattering notice than the man who composes volumes 
for the culture of “Mind,” the advancement of moral and 
ethical knowledge, and the improvement of youth. 

The life of Dr. Nesbit can only be learned from his death. 
It is from his writings and his works that the world will be 
be able to form any correct judgment of his usefulness and 
worth. 
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MEETINGS OF THE HISTORICAL SOCIETY OF 
PENNSYLVANIA. 


A stated meeting of the Society was held on the evening of Nov. 8, 1880. 
Vice-President Mr. Horatio Gates Jones in the chair. 

It being the One Hundred and Ninety-eighth Anniversary of the arrival 
of William Penn at Upland (now Chester), a large number of members of 
the Society and their friends were present. 

On motion, the order of business was suspended, and the reading of the 
minutes dispensed with. 

After some appropriate remarks, the chairman introduced James J. Levick, 
M.D., who read a paper entitled “ John ap Thomas and his Friends,” a con- 
tribution to the history of the settlement of Merion, Pennsylvania, by the 
Welsh Quakers, in 1682. (The address of Dr. Levick and the document he 
exhibited have since been printed in the Pennsytvanta Macazineg, see Vol. 
IV. pp. 301 and 471.) 

Upon the conclusion of the reading, Dr. Caspar Wister gave an account 
of visits he had paid to places in Wales, the names of which had been given 
to localities in Merion spoken of by Dr. Levick in his address. 

Upon motion of Dr. Wister, the thanks of the Society were tendered to 
Dr. Levick for his valuable paper. 

A minute prepared by the President, commemorative of the late Peter 
McCall, who had been a member of the Society since 1830, was then read 
and ordered to be entered on the minute-book. 

An adjourned meeting of the Society was held on the evening of Jan. 14, 
1881, the President, Mr. Wallace, in the chair. 

Gen. Henry B. Carrington, U.S.A., author of the Battles of the American 
Revolution, was introduced to the audience, and read a paper entitled “The 
Strategy of the American Revolution, or Washington as a Soldier.” 

At the conclusion of the address, the thanks of the Society, on motion of 
Mr. Francis 8. Hoffman, were voted to Gen. Carrington, for his admirable 
address. 

The chairman called the attention of the meeting to the marble bust of 
Chief Justice John Marshall, which stood by the side of his chair, and who 
had been referred to by Gen. Carrington notably at Brandywine, German- 
town, and Monmouth. The bust had been presented on the previous even- 
ing to the Law Association of Philadelphia by the testamentary executors of 
the late Peter McCall, by whom it had been bequeathed, that Association 
having met in the Hall of the Society to listen to the reading of a memoir 
of Mr. McCall by Isaac Hazlehurst, Esq. 
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ORIGINAL LETTERS AND DOCUMENTS. 


Lerrers OF Mas. Joun Armstrona, Jr., To nis Farner Generat Joun 
Armstrone.—Copies of the letters here given, in the handwriting of the late 
Winthrop Sargent, are in the collections of the Historical Society. They 
are printed with Mr. Sargent’s remarks. 


26th Feb. 178 . 
Hon’d Sir— 

Your last (and I suppose only letter of the 3d of January, seems to have 
had a passage of as much violence as deluy. It came to my hands open, 
tattered & late in February. It was not, however, the less welcome, and I 
thank you very sincerely for it. Your interpretation of my silence was well 
founded. I waited indeed for a conveyance by Reid, but his business has 
depended so much upon (the trial ?) and so little upon himself, as to have 
deceived us both, m (? more?) than once. It now begins to assume a more 
(favourable ?) complexion. He is at length acquitted by the Court & the 
Gen. has approven the sentence—but it is still doubtful whether at this point 
of time leave of absence can be obtained. 

The prospects of peace must have long since extended themselves to you, 
& founded as they are cannot be an improper subject of congratulation. 
They were received here with universal pleasure :—from whence I am led to 
infer that the death of the American Army will carry as strong marks of 
honor and patriotism as its life. It seems to be the wish of every rank to 
return to the walks of private life, and live upon the reflection of having 
sav’d their country. There are some symptoms from New York which seem 
to corroborate & others from abroad which seem to retard our hopes. The 
wise ones class the sailing of D’Estaing’s fleet under the last head, & so 
positive are the french officers upon this score as to offer betts of three to 
one that we shall have another campaign. Among these, are the Duke de 
Lauzun and Du pertail the Engineer, whose connections and character give 
them some access to the french Cabinet, & whose Opinion therefore are not 
to be received as merely speculative. Though I may not wish to risk money 
upon Opinion, yet I cannot think with them. We once believed it to have 
been the War of the Minister, we now know it to have been the war of the 
King—and if we but contemplate the nature of Obstinacy, which is certainly 
his prevailing passion, we must conclude that necessity alone has driven him 
into treaty and will force him into peace. Unlike the other passions of the 
mind, obstinacy yields only to force, and when it breaks it breaks like glass, 
—there’s no uniting the pieces—It wants the power of recruiting itself,—It 
gives entire way and tho’ it yields with reluctancy it yields without qualifi- 
cation or reserve. If I cannot have all, I will have none, is the language of 
an Obstinate Man. 

The politicks of your State seem to be as inveterate & not less temporiz- 
ing. I have seen all the pieces to which you alude & with some few ex- 
ceptions, they are wretched indeed. Mr. Reid’s pamphlet, which had not _ 
appeared when your letter was written, will do him much honor. There is 
a great deal of the dignity of a retiring Governor in it. But do you imagine 
that a man of Cadwallader’s abounding pride and deficient wisdom, will kiss 
the rod or sit quietly under it. Is anything so sensibly humble to be ex- 
wom from him? Provocation has already produced reply—Reply will 

eget rejoinders—& thus the wound will go on festering till the knife be- 
comes necessary for the Cure, 
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There’s a Valerius too—whose papers discover a great deal of fire, & some 
Genius—an angry, turbulent fellow, who makes our unoffending Presid‘ his 
object. It is cruel to disturb his term of Sufferings & toil till October next 
—especially when We consider the bed of thorns he has sat upon for 6 long 
years and the many disappointments Civil & Military he has met with. 

I cannot be offended at your decision upon the business in which 
engaged. But was it not rather premature. Had the place opened itself 
to my acceptance, I would not have rejected it. ‘The only prospect it held 
out to introduction. I viewed it in no other point of light. Some 
objections I think I can foresee. Party Spirit rising high—interest pointing 
one way, inclination perhaps leading another. But was it necessary that I 
should mingle in the strife at all—that the second important step of my life 
should like the first, be made into the fire? Certainly no. As it now stands, 
I know not how to turn myself. ‘The more I look forward into life, the more 
I am embarrass’d in my choice. Law has its promises, but not without ex- 
treme labor—drudgery. In this profession, assiduity itself will not do—to 
succeed you must be a Student for life. For trade I feel myself entirely 
disqualified. I want y® love of wealth that warms the merchant’s breast, & 
interests him in y* acquisition of it. I want that kind of industry that can 
pry into Corners and draw lines, almost invisible, between a good & a bad 

argain. If I have anything speculative about me, it exerts itself in another 
way & upon other subjects. What thenamI todo? I believe after all I 
could accept your proposal and go into the envied quiet of a farmer’s life. 
I may have industry eno’ to raise hogs & horses. I must be governed by the 
length of the Campaign. and desired me to return his 
compliments to you. Gen. Gates is not without his ache in this cold Climate. 
My love to my Mother and believe me to be with the highest respect your 
most obedient servant and affectionate son JOHN ARMSTRONG. 

To Gen. Joun Anmstrona, Carlisle. 


Parvapepaia, 10th May 1781. 
Hon’d Sir, 

My brother’s stay in town was so short, & his going of so unexpected, as 
to leave me without a moment to address a line to you. As to the General's 
affair, it is yet undetermin’d. Like other great men he has his friends & 
enemies & 7 the first are among the best, if not the most powerful 
public characters. The civilities of all are readily and chearfully paid & I 
am led to hope that their good offices will not be confin’d to the narrow limits 
of meer politeness. ‘They will eventually do him Justice. His memorial 
now rest with the General, from whom he expects an answer on the morrow. 
Bob Morris sets a high price upon his services and absolutely refused to act 
without an unqualified right of private commerce,—a power to displace and 
create at pleasure every public officer who stands at all connected with his 
office and employment and the sole authority of contracting for the various 
supplies of the army, &c. Congress gave him all—like a young man just 
come to the possession of a large but intricate estate who after many virtu- 
ous and great efforts to clear and ascertain it—in some indolent, wicked or 
capricious moment he grows tired of acting for himself—and calls in to his 
aid, one of those fellows who had helped to ruin and squander and perplex 
it. “Here” says he—‘take my papers and my money, but allow me a bare 
subsistence—Do with them what you will: I am too great a fool to do my 
own business.” I have not sought very long for the simile. It struck me 
as a just one—You may think differently. McDougal refuses the place of 
Marine Secretary, without the mdst express reservation of his Military rank, 
&c. Dr. Arthur Lee, Lovell and Young Hamilton are in nomination for the 
foreign correspondence. ‘I'he War Office is in statu quo. ‘Thus stagnate is 
every Departmeni. Part of the public provisions, 1 have been told confi. 
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dentially, is now selling to transport the rest. Speculative knolege seems 
to be all that’s aimed at—and in the diversity of opinion about the medicine, 
the patient may perish. Dont be astonished if in the abounding public Weak- 
ness or Wickedness—a certain Gen—be raised to the obnoxious name and 
place of Dictator. It has been proposed, and is now in agitation. This 
amounts to a little less than a plea of Insolvence. C——s confess them- 
selves bankrupt in credit, sense, honesty and spirit: for in giving up the 
Sword to one and the Purse to another they anihilate their own authority. 
Your friend Sam. Adams has left this place much displeased and in a temper 
to awaken the jealousies if not the resentments of his countrymen and con- 
stituents. 

A story prevails that the Enemy have embarked the greater part of their 
force at N. York. Lord Cornwallis and Graves succeed Clinton and Ar- 
buthnot who are recall’d to England. A Rebellion prevails in Scotland and 
another and more formidable Insurrection begins to appear in Ireland. ‘The 
so long expected 2d Division of the French fleet has at length sailed for this 
Coast with 10,000 land forces, to cooperate with those already here and our 
Army. The Siege of Gibiraltar is urged with great prowess and industry. 
The allied force in the West Indies is increased, and Gen. Conway (our 
acquaintance) has sailed from France with a large Army against the British 
Settlements in the Kast Indies. 1 have given you the news of the day. Thus 
you find us willing to accommodate events to our own wants and wishes,.and 

allance, if possible, the evils we feel, by advantages in prospect. I have 
almost filled my paper, and must close by telling you that the extravagance 
and dissipation of this town exceeds any conception of your’s at so good a 
distance from it. I wish to be gone. Adieu. Your's affect. 

Gen. ARMSTRONG. J. ARMSTRONG. 


The Presid is well, and all of your friends whom I have seen. Adams 
told me he had written you,—have you rece’d his letter? Nicholls sent the 
Spurs. The Gown he has not yet procured. The simple fact is as far as I 
can collect that he cannot in so great a scarcity and such frequent calls of 
his own for money, find himself well at liberty to buy it. My love to Mamy. 
We propose setting of from hence on Tuesday next—we shall take Reading 
in our Route. Expect us with you sometime in the last of the next Week. 


[Mem”. July the 7th, 1856. The two letters preceding are this evening 
copied by me from the originals in the possession of Mr. J. C. Fisher, So. 7th 
St., Philadelphia. The illegible words are left blank in my copies. I am 

rfectly satisfied that the originals are in the autography throughout of the 
ate John Armstrong, one of Mr. Madison’s cabinet, and that they are genuine 
letters. Addressed to his father, Gen. John Armstrong of Carlisle.—W. 
Sarcent. | 


Brappocr’s Witt.—(Extracted from the Principal Registry of Her 
Majesty’s Court of Probate.—In the Prerogative Court of Canterbury.)— 
In THE NAME OF Gop Amen I Epwarp Brappock Esquire Major General 
of His Majesties Forces and Commander in Chief of an Expedition now fit- 
ting out for America considering the uncertainty of this life and being now 
in perfect mind memory and understanding do make and ordain this to be 
my last will and testament in manner and form following that is to say I 
give devise and bequeath all my ready money securities for money plate 
linen furniture and all other my personal estate and effects whatsoever 
which I am now possessed of or entitled to or which I shall or may be pos- 
sessed of or entitled to at the time of my decease unto my two good friends 
Mary Yorke the wife of John Yorke a Lieutenant in the Royal Regiment 
of Artillery now on duty at Gibraltar and John Calcraft of Brewer Street 
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in the Parish of St. James Westminster Esquire and their heirs and assigns 
for ever to be equally divided between them share and share alike I do hereby 
also [ give devise and bequeath all and every real estate 1 may be now enti- 
tled to or which I may be in possession of or entitled to at the time of my 
decease either by purchase or otherwise unto the said Mary Yorke and John 
Calcraft their heirs and assigns for ever to be equally divided between them 
share and share alike and it is my will and pleasure and I do hereby declare 
the same so to be that all moneys or other advantage whatsoever which may 
accrue to the said Mary Yorke from this my will shall not be subject or 
liable to the debts or controul of her said husband John Yorke or any future 
husband but shall be to her own separate use benefit and advantage and I 
do hereby give her full power and authority to join with the said John Cal- 
craft in giving acquittances or any other necessary discharges in her own 
name and which shall be as good and effectual notwithstanding her coverture 
as she could or might have done had she been sole and unmarried and I do 
hereby nominate constitute and appoint the said Mary Yorke and the said 
John Calcraft joint Execurrrx and Executor of this my will hereby revoking 
all former wills by me at any time heretofore made In witness whereof I have 
hereunto set my hand and seal this twenty fifth day of November in the year 
of our Lord one thousand seven hundred and fifty four—E. Brappock 
Signed sealed published and declared by the said testator as and for his last 
will and testament in our presence who in his presence and at his request 
and in the presence of each other have subscribed our names as witnesses 
hereto—Tuo* Morcan—Jos Appy—Jas Rusins. 

Provep at London on the 3™ day of September 1755 before the Worship- 
ful Andrew Coltee Ducarel Doctor of Laws and Surrogate by the oath of 
John Calcraft Esquire one of the executors named in the said will to whom 
admon was granted he having been first sworn duly to administer Power 
reserved of making the like grant to Mary Yorke wife of John Yorke the 
other executor named in the same will when he shall apply for the same. 

[We are indebted to Mr. William M. Darlington, of Pittsburg, for the 
above which is transcribed from a certified copy in his possession.—Eb.] 


Dr. Sotomon Drowne To Miss Satty Drowne, Provipence, R. I. 
PurLapevputa, Octor 5", 1774. 
Sister Sally,— 

With most unfeigned Pleasure I embrace the Opportunity by Mr. Olney 
to acquaint you of my Welfare, and present situation. I hope this Letter 
will be received by you, in the peaceful Abode of our honoured indulgent 
Parents, and in perfect Health. I wrote you word that I arrived here on 
Sunday about three o’clock, P.M. Monday Afternoon Mr. & Mrs. Rogers, 
Mrs. Rees and her Sister, Polly Morgan, who is sister in Law to Evan Ed- 
wards, Bobby Rogers and I took a Walk to the River Schuylkill (about two 
miles west of [the] Delaware, which runs by the City) to drink Tea. You 
can scarcely conceive of a more delightful Place, than on the Banks of this 
Beautiful Kiver. ‘There is a small House here for the conveniency of chang- 
ing Cloaths for those who are baptized here, this being the Place of Bap- 
tizing. In this House there is kept Tea l'ackling for the convenience of 
those who drink Tea here. In short, in the aforesaid House we drank ‘Tea. 

A Day or two after 
By Curiosity led forth (all conqu’ring 
Pow’r,) my willing Feet transferr’d me where 
I might survey America’s great Patriots, 
Retire from weighty Council.—A Prospect 
Glorious !—At the pleasing View; how glow’d 
My Bosom !—As many, as the Weeks 
The Year contains. so many constitute 
Th’ illustrious Band.—With manly Gait, 
His faithful Steel suspended by his Side, 
Pass’d W’—shi—gt—n along, Virginia’s Hero. 
* * * * muchis wanting. * * * * 
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T am in great Haste, and can go no further in this herove and truly sub- 
lime Strain. I have not even time to give the lines their proper measure. 
This Col! W’—hi—gt—n is a man noted as well for his good Sense, as his 
Bravery. I heard, he said, he wished to God! the Liberties of America 
were to be determined by a single Combat between himself and G s 5 
am writing in M'. W™. Roger’s Study; past 10 o’Clock, and have a great 
ways to walk to Jere" Olney’s Lodgings. Pray write to me soon and tell D. 
Kennedy, John Dabney et als. to write to me. Give my Love to them, Evan 
Edwards and any of my acquaintance. that make Enquiry after me. Re- 
member me to all Aunt Kinnicutt’s Folks, e¢ als. Love to Sister Aplin. 

Farewell, 
Sotomon Drowns. 


Dr. Sotomon Drowne To Sotomon Drowne, Sen’, Provipence, R. I. 
Puiwape pura, Oct’ 5“, 1774. 
Honoured Sir,— 

In my Letter of the 34 Instant I wrote but little more than that I had 
safe arrived ; and, indeed, I am so much hurried now that I must be very 
concise. Soon after my arrival here, having the Curiosity to see all the 
Delegates together, who constitute the grand Congress, Henry Tillinghast, 
Bobby Rogers and I went up to the Hall where they meet, for that Purpose. 
But they had retired before we got there. ‘They assemble at about 9 or 10 
o’clock A. M., and break up at about 3 P.M., not meeting but once in a 
Day. The Lodgings of our Delegates being opposite Carpenter’s Hall, we 
went in to see them, and sat some Time. Gov'. Hopkins went with us into 
the Hall, which is a very convenient and somewhat retired Place. He told 
us there were 52 Delegates in the Whole, whom I have seen since retiring 
together from Council. My Blood thrilled thro’ my Veins at the agree- 
able, pleasant View of so many noble and sage Patriots, met in the great 
Cause of Liberty. I saw Mr. Downer, the Day we went into the Hall with 
Mr. Hopkins, who, I believe, is not a little disappointed (as well as Tho’. 
Arnold, who has gone to New York), that he was not admitted into the 
Congress. However, he told me, that he spent his Time very agreeably in 
going about the City, and making Observations upon whatever he saw; and 
indeed nothing escapes his Notice; so that when he returns, he will be 
capable of giving as good a Description of Philadelphia, its Inhabitants and 
their Genius, Manners, &c., perhaps as any Man living. 

It may be, you heard sometime ago that Gov". Hopkins was ill, as indeed 
he has been since he came here; but he is now well. The Bostonian, Rhode 
Island and Virginian Delegates, stand among the foremost on the illustrious 
Roll of true Patriots. I have nothing remarkable to communicate, and must 
draw to a Conclusion, as I have two Letters to write yet, and carry to M*. 
Olney’s Lodgings, tho’ the Evening is far advanced. I shall board at Mr’. 
W™. Rogers's where I am now, tho’ it is some Distance from where the Lec- 
tures was held, and from the Hospitals. I went to M*. Kinnersley’s with 
M:. Rogers, a Place which is highly recommended to me, and which is con- 
siderably nearer to the College: but he has five Boarders already: So that 
I could not get a Place more agreeable on all accounts than where I am. 
M'. Rogers, M™. Rogers and Bobby desire to be remembered to yourself, 
Mother and Sally, and to all enquiring Friends. Pray give my Respects 
to Aunts Kinnicut and Arnold, and M". & M™. Fenner; And with Mamma 
accept of my Duty, and hearty Wishes for all your Welfare. 

S. Drown. 

[P. S.] The Report we heard in Providence that D*. Franklin had 
arrived here was entirely groundless. 8. D. 

[Addressed.] Solomon Drowne, Esq’. Providence. 
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Dr. Sotomon Drowne To Miss Satty Drowne, Provipence, R. I. 
Puraperuia, Nov’, 12", 1775. 
Sister Sally,— 

Tho’ I set in our Chamber alone, retired on purpose to write Letters 
home; yet so many Things crowd upon my Mind that I scarce know what 
to begin with, or how to do as I could wish. In short I want to write more 
Letters and concerning more Affairs than I shall any how have time for. 
It is some time since the Lectures have begun. To attend five Courses of 
Lectures (sometimes 3 and 4 Lectures a Day) to copy Notes taken at them, 
and read on the Subjects the several Professors lecture upon,—add to these 
attending the Hospital,—these, you must judge, will take up all, I may say 
more than all the ‘lime of any person studiously disposed. However, 1 am 
determined to write to you and our dear Parents every good Opportunity : 
but you must take it as it comes,—Butt end foremost. Not long after we 
got here, that truly worthy Man, that Friend to America, Peyton Randolph, 
Esq’. who was the first President of the Congress, suddenly expired. On 
the Day his Remains were interred there was a greater collection of People 
than I had ever seen. The three Battalions were under Arms. Their 
Standards and Colours were furled with black Gauze: their Drums muffled, 
and covered with Gauze. The Bells at Christ Church were muffled. There, 
M. Duché preached a most excellent Sermon :—thence the Corpse was car- 
ried to the Burying-yard, the way being lined on each side by the Battal- 
ions, leaning on their arms reversed. Who, that had a spark of Sensibility, 
or true Patriotism, could behold the scene and reflect on the occasion, with- 
out being melanchollily affected :—yet how many I saw who behaved as if 
they had come on a Frolic. Sure such Instances fling Reproach on Human 
Nature. 

Saturday before last, afternoon, M'. Binney, M'. Dorsey (an amiable 
young Gentleman from Maryland, who belongs to the College and boards 
at M'. Stillman’s) and I, took a walk 3 or 4 Miles down the Bank of Dela- 
ware; then crossed the River to the Jersey Shore to look at some Chevaux 
de Frise they were making. They seem well calculated for the Purpose of 
keeping off piratical Ships, &«. We then walked up on the Jersey-side, 
and repassed the River at the Ferry opposite the City. Thus we had an 
agreeable Walk of only 8 or 9 miles. Tomorrow there is to be a Review of 
the three Battalions, and Tomorrow I suppose we shall move into the House 
Doc. Morgan leaves, who is then with his wife to set out for the Camp. It 
will not be so convenient for us on account of attending Lectures and Hos- 
pital; as where we now live; however, we must be reconciled. 14", Even- 
ing. Not moved yet. We were out to see the Battalions, 3 Artillery Com- 

anies and Light Horse in their Uniforms reviewed by the Pennsylvania 
Deemer (who is Col’. of the 1* Battalion) and the Members of Assembly. 
Their appearance was very martial. The Day was unpleasant being some- 
what rainy. In the Forenoon, before they had all got into the Field, News 
was brought that St. John’s was taken; and they made a fine huzzaing. 
* * 

When you go to M'. Wart’s remember me to them all ;—tell him I en- 
quired of one of the Members of the Philosophical Society, and that the 
Troubles of the times have prevented their ‘Transactions being published. 
* * * JT intend to write to William when Gov". Hopkins returns. Give 
my Compliments to [Miss] EK. Russell. I wish you, from my Heart, Health 
and every Good. Adieu. 

Your affectionate Brother, 
n Sotomon Drowns. 
[Addressed.] Miss Sally Drowne, Providence. ° 
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Dr. Sotomon DrowneE TO QUARTERMASTER W1LL1AM Drowne, Roxzvry, 
Mass. 
Purapevpuia, Dec’. 27", 1775. 
Dear Brother,— 

I hope this long silence has not been occasioned by awaiting, each for the 
other to write first. I am sure if you knew my many Avocations, you 
would excuse me for not writing before—besides, I wrote last to you. But 
setting aside Ceremonies and Excuses, which ought to have no Place 
‘betwixt Friends and Brothers, as we two are,’ I will improve this good 
Opportunity in writing to you,—because I have a sincere Regard for you; 
—and make not the least Doubt you will do the same whenever it shall be 
convenient for you. 

At present I am very hearty, tho’ I was a good deal indisposed not long 
after I reached here. I hope you have been so favoured, as that the Dis- 
eases most prevalent in Camps, have passed you by. As to News, there is 
so much flying, that I don’t know whether ’tis worth while to begin anything 
under that head. I suppose the News of Dunmore’s Defeat in Virginia will 
reach you before this Letter. The Ships and Brigs of War fitting out here, 
are almost ready for a Cruise. Two of them were to have gone down the 
River last Sunday, had not the plenty of Ice hindered. The Alfred, which 
is the Commodore’s Ship, makes a formidable appearance. She is fitted to 
carry upwards of 30 Guns. The Columbus, is another noble Ship, upwards 
of 30 also. The Brigs 16 each. Esek Hopkins is Commodore. Abr™ 
Whipple Captain of the Columbus. John Hopkins Captain of the Brig 
Cabot. Henry Tillinghast, Surgeon’s Mate of the Alfred, and Esek Hop- 
kins Jun". and Rufus Jenkes Midshipmen. By this you may judge in how 
high Estimation New England Men are here. 

Sally wrote that you had been home, and that when the time of your 
Inlistment was up, you would return for good and all. Indeed, I applaud 

ou for it. Who would stay in such a berth, and for such wages? First 
et me go forth as a common Soldier, (say I,) when the Defence of my 
Country really renders it necessary. My Brother, wherever you are, and 
whatever you do, provided it be virtuous,—may HE, who walketh upon the 
Wings of the Wind, and looketh with Complacency on the just, beneficent 
Person,—smile upon you; keep you from Danger; surround you with every 
Blessing. 

I am your affectionate Brother, 
Sotomon Drown. 

_eeg To Mr. William Drowne, Quarter Master, Sergt. Col 

Read's Reg‘. Roxbury. 


Dr. Soromon Drowne To Lizut. Witt1am Drowne, Ruope Isianp. 
Puivapevraia, Feb’. 5”, 1776. 
Kind Brother,— 

I received yours the 2¢ Inst. and Sally’s, by M". Russell, which were to 
me like a grateful Repast to a hungry Traveller. I congratulate you on 
= Lieutenancy, and rejoice that in your native Town you are not slighted, 
jowever you may have been where you were. Then that Wallace won't be 
still yet? Perhaps Commodore Hopkins will pay him a Visit soon. You 
wrote that you had been to Newport, and that Sally and Betsey Cozzens 
inquired after my Health. I have a good Regard for them, and am very 
sorry for their, at present, unhappy Situation. If you should go there again 
soon, give my best Compliments to them. You mentioned in your Letter 
something of the regretted Death of the brave Montgomery. On the Plains 
of Abraham, “ how have the mighty fallen!” There, heroic Wolfe,—brave 
Montcalm fell there. There too, the generous Soul of magnanimous Mont- 
gomery burst forth. 


Vout. v.—8 
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You were misinformed in Regard to Col. Arnold: he was carried out, 
wounded ; but is in a likely way to recover. Capt". Samuel Ward, I heard, 
is Prisoner in the City. Prescott, who, ’tis said, ordered Allen to be put in 
Irons, is a prisoner in this City. 

You write, a Chief Surgeon, and three Assistants are appointed to the 
Brigade raising in the Colony, and that you think I might get a berth, as 
an Assistant. I thank you for advice,—but can’t tell what I shall do ’till I 
get home. 

The four Frigates, building here, are very forward. They are making a 
Chain, to stretch across below the City, each Link of which is so heavy, 
that I could scarce lift one of them from the Ground. They have a large 
Number of fire Rafts made, to be chained together, and sent down against 
any Ship that has no business here. You may rely upon it M*. Rogers is 
not aboard of any Ship for I saw him this afternoon. 

My Brother, ’tis considerable apast Midnight: I feel weary, and hope you 
will excuse me if I only write 

I am your hearty Well-wisher 
and loving Brother, 
So.tomon Drowne. 

[Addressed.] To Mr. William Drowne, Lieut. of Col'. Babcock’s Com- 
pany, Rhode Island. 

[ We are indebted to Henry T. Drowne, Esq., of New York, for the copies 
from which the letters of Dr. Solomon Drowne are printed.] 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Notes. 


First Errort to Organize THE Caurcn or Encianp 1n West Jersty.— 
[We reprint in the Notes an article furnished by Judge Clement to one of 
the New Jersey papers. ]—The following letters may be of interest, showing 
the first efforts to have the Church of England built up in West New Jersey. 
Dr. Coxe, a leading member of the established Church, and a favorite at 
court—he being physician to Queen Anne—became largely interested in 
West New Jersey, and took steps to secure the services of Mr. Bridges in 
the undertaking suggested. These letters, for some reasons, were recorded 
in the office of the Secretary of State, at Trenton, N. J., and have been 
copied therefrom. 

A letter from Daniel Coxe, of London, to Mr. Thomas Bridges, dated 
August 15, 1692: 

“S1r.—I received yours and returned an answer ye last month, but fearing 
that should not come seasonably to yr hands, and having I hope a safe con- 
veyance, I determined to neglect no opportunity whereby I might manifest 

e friendship I cherish for you, and confirm you in favoring a country wherein 

am deeply concerned, and whose welfare I would promote, for ye sake of 
ye inhabitants, abstracted from my own interests, which will, I am very con- 
fident, be much advanced by your presence, sound doctrine and exemplary 
life, and I hope you will thereby reap, not only ye satisfaction of having 
faithfully served our great master in ye great work of converting and con- 
firming precious immortal souls. But, I verily believe you will be rewarded 
with ye blessing of a quiet, pleasant, healthful residence, and in ye love and 
esteem of those who shall voluntarily come under yr pastoral care, with due 
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maintenance, together with civil and Christian respects for others of different 
persuasions, besides which you will have ye authority, encouragement, and 
assistance of those unto whom I have delegated the government of West 
Jersey, unto whom I have given a character of yr person, an account of your 
behavior in diverse parts where you have been providentially called. They 
have signified their satisfaction in a letter which you will receive, I suppose 
by ye same conveyance which brings this, besides what they have proposed. 
I doe hereby assure you I will make you a considerable annual allowance, to 
be paid you in money during my life, if you soe long continue your residence 
in our provinces. ‘That ye only wise God would councill you in ye disposall 
of yourself, prosper and succeed all your generous, pious designs and under- 
takings, is and shall be the constant, fervent prayer of him who is, d’r sir, 
your most affectionate friend and faithful servant, Dan’. Coxe. 

“August 15, 1692.” 

“A letter from ye West Jersey Society in England, to Mr. Bridges, dated 
July 29, 1692: 

“ Lonpon, ye 29 July, 1692. 

Srr.—Wee are informed by Mr. Coxe that you declare yourself inclined, 
together with diverse other inhabitants of the Bermudas, to remove unto and 
reside in West Jersey. Wee are very glad a person of yr principles and 
profession entertain such thoughts, for having received an Hon’ll character 
of you from diverse, wee expect not only benefitt should accrue unto the 
inhabitants by yr pious instructions, accompanied with an exemplary life, 
but also by your prudential council, in reference to civill and secular affairs 
whether you have been providentially necessitated to express yourselfe, and 
as we have been assured, very successfully. 

“S’r, if you are confirmed in yr resolution, wee shall give you all ye en- 
couragement, countenance and authority wee are capable of. Many persons 
in diverse parts of ye country have frequently expressed their desire of a 
Minister, and assure us they will contribute toward his comfortable subsist- 
ance, and pay him all that duty, respect and defference his work deserves, 
and for that Mr. Coxe hath conveyed unto us ye government of ye country 
with great part of his land, for your encouragement on your arrivial. Wee 
will give orders that you may, in what situation you please, take up two 
thousand acres, one thousand to be your own fee forever, the other to be 
annexed unto ye office and descend unto him who shall succeed you, when- 
ever it shall please God by your death or otherwise to cause a vacancy. Wee 
are, besides, contriving some other method whereby to render your station 
more comfortable, honorable and profitable, and doubt not but wee shall 
conclude to your full satisfaction, and all those who accompany you shall find 
fair dealing, encouragement, protection and assistance from 

“S’r, your affectionate friends and servants, 

“Tos. LANE, 
“Epw. Harrison, 
“Ke. Rircare, 
“Ww. WRIGHTSMAN, 
“ James BrppIneTon, 
“ Rost. MITCHELL, 

“ Joun JuRIN, 
“James Sr. Jonny.” 


Revel’s book, page 138, “Surveyed then for Mr. Thomas Bridges on ye 
east side of Cohansie—alias Caesaria River being part of ye land belonging 
to ye Hon'ble ye West Jersey Societie one tract of land. Beginning at a 
corner tree of ye land of said Societie and running from thence east thirty 
four degrees northerly three hundred and ninety two perches to a corner tree, 
Then north fourteen degrees easterly seventy perches to ye ridge on ye north 
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side of Fuller’s Creek. Then down ye ridge hounding therewith to ye lines 
of said township to ye aforesaid ridge. ‘Then down ye said ridge bounding 
therewith to ye flats. Then west thirty four degrees southerly to Cohansie 
River. Then down the river bounding therewith till it intersects with a line 
drawn west from ye first beginning. ‘Then east to ye first mentioned tree— 
containing two hundred and twenty acres of land with allowances for roads. 
Surveyed May 17th, 1697, per Josh Barkstead, Surveyor.” 

Revel’s book, page 3 (reversed), May 17,1699. “ By virtue of a warrant 
from Tho. Revell then surveyed & laid out for Mr. Thomas Bridges & Mr. 
Collett a tract of land being pt. of the Hon’ble ye West New Jersey Socie- 
tie’s land situate & being in ye county or jurisdiction of Salem in ye Pro- 
vince of West New Jersey, and on ye east side of Cohansie River & on ye 
Saw Mill Creek. Beginning at a pine corner tree standing on ye north side 
of Saw Mill & ye going over of a road run into the Indian fields & running 
from thence north three hundred and thirty six perches to a corner tree— 
then east five hundred and twenty five perches to a corner tree—then west 
five hundred and twenty five perches to the first beginning, containing & 
laid out for a thousand and flifty acres, one thousand whereof to ye said 
Thomas Bridges & ye other ffifty acres Collett of Barbadoes—to be held in 
common with sd Mr. Bridges & to have a proportionable share of ye Indian 
ffields, according to ye quantity held by ye sd Mr. Collett—with allowances 
for highways included. 

Pr Josh BarksTEap.” 

The foregoing show that Mr. Bridges accepted the offer extended to him 
by Dr. Coxe and the West New Jersey Society, and in all probability had a 
church in the lower part of West New Jersey. It is not too much to say he 
ee at “Coxe Hall,” a building erected by Dr. Coxe near where Cape 

sland City now stands, but on the bay side, and around which those engaged 
in the whale fishery had their homes. This was the manor house to Dr. 
Coxe’s possessions in that part of West New Jersey—he owning in one tract 
what now constitutes the county of Cape May. In the deeds made to pur- 
chasers by the Attorney of the Society—which succeeded Dr. Coxe in the 
title—a royalty of “two fat capons or hens delivered at Coxe Hall, Cape 
May, December 24th, yearly,” shows that the celebration of Christmas was 
anticipated. 

Here a “Courts baron and a Courts leet” was also held, and where justice 
was dispensed after the manner of our rude ancestors upon their estates in 
England. 

On some of the old maps this little settlement is called “ Cape Town,” and 
was a place of considerable trade in “oyl and bone” at that time. 

The agents in writing to the Society in London, made frequent mention of 
this trade and regarded it as profitable to the owners. 

A few years since the “ Hall” was standing, but its occupants knew nothing 
of its early importance, nor appreciated the interest felt in the place by such 
as regarded old things. 

Some earnest antiquarian would do a good work in searching for the old 
spot, and grouping together the facts that may remain of its connection with 
the beginnings of the Episcopal Church in West New Jersey. 


Earty Nortnampton County Printinc.—The library of the Moravian 
Archives at Bethlehem, Pa., contains a copy of a rare octavo of 60 pages, 
entitled “ Die tiiglichen Loosungen der Briider Gemeine fiir das Jahr, 1767,” 
and bearing the imprint, “ Gedruckt bey Bethlehem in der Fork Dellawar, 
by Johann Braudmiller, MDCCLXVIIL.” (The daily texts of the United 
Brethren for the year 1767. Printed near Bethlehem in the Forks of Dela- 
ware, by John Braudmiller, MDCCLXVILI.) 
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The headpiece on the first page is composed of heraldic charges and crests 
peculiar to the armory of the sovereigns of Great Britain, subsequent to the 
accession of James I., showing among others, the fleur-de-lys, the crown, the 
Irish harp, and the rose and thistle of the Tudors. The printing was done 
in Roman characters, with the press and type which had been sent to Beth- 
lehem in the autumn of 1761, from Lindsay House, Chelsea, Kensington 
Division of the Hundred of Ossulstone, Middlesex, England. The press and 
type weighed 1023 pounds, and for a long time was not used. John Braud- 
miller, born Nov. 24, 1704, in Basel, Switzerland, was by trade a printer. 
In 1743 he emigrated with his family to Pennsylvania, and settled in Beth- 
lehem. On the morning of August 16, 1777, he was found drowned in the 
mill race at Bethlehem. Friedensthal, the village in which these “ Scripture 
Texts” were printed, was settled by the Moravians in 1749, and is located 
about two miles E. N. E. from Nazareth. It is probable this was the first 
printing press used, and book printed, in the present Northampton County. 


Viourn or Amertcan Make, 1759.—In the museum of the Moravian His- 
torical Society, in the “ Whitfield House,” Nazareth, Penna., is a violin 
made by Azariah Smith of Christian’s Spring, in which is the name of “ John 
Antes, 1759.” Christian’s Spring (named in honor of Count Zinzendorf’s 
son Christian Renatus) was the seat of a Moravian Economy until 1796. 
Azariah Smith was b. December, 1742, in Connecticut, d. Sept. 1783. John, 
son of Henry Antes, was born March, 1740. He entered the service of the 
Moravian Church, became a missionary, and died at Bristol, England, 
December, 1811. 


Tue Scot 1n New France; an Erunotocicat Stupy.—The foregoing is 
the title of an inaugural address read before the Literary and Historical 
Society of Quebec by its President, Mr. J. M. Le Moine. ‘The address is 
interesting and spirited, and can be read with profit by any one. Mr. Le 
Moine points out the fact that as early as the days of Champlain there was 
a “full fledged Scot—an extensive land proprietor’—in Canada, Abraham 
Martin dil’ l’Ecossais, the King’s St. Lawrence pilot. How the Scots came 
in with the regiments in the British service is also shown, and among 
other names we find one that will be familiar to students of Pennsylvania 
history, Robert Stobo the hostage of Fort Du Quesne. 


Earry Printine 1n Partapeipata.—Mr. Wallace, to whom our readers 
are indebted for the paper in our last number on Karly Printing in Phila- 
delphia, desires us to say that since that article appeared, Mr. Henry Phil- 
- of this city, well known by his antiquarian tastes in the department of 

umismatics, has shown to him an almanack of the year 1703 with the 
imprint of Tiberius Johnson, a son of Reynier Jansen. Mr. Wallace 
remarks: “This, I think, is a revelation to Typographical Antiquaries. 
Neither Isaiah Thomas nor any other writer that I know of in the history 
of printing seems to have known that Tiberius Jansen ever actually issued 
anything from a press called his. Mr. Phillips is entitled, I think, to the 
name of a discoverer.” 


Messrs. Harper & Brotuers have issued a beautiful volume entitled 
Old Times in the Colonies, by Charles Carleton Coffin. It is exquisitely 
illustrated with attractive wood-cuts, and will no doubt be extensively read 
by the young people throughout the country, for whom it is especially 
written. It is to be regretted that under these circumstances there has 
not been greater care taken in the statement of facts, and that such an error 
as the following should be allowed to appear in a book, the perusal of which 
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will doubtless imbue the minds of its young readers with impressions that 
may prove lifelong. 

On page 301 is the passage we allude to. It reads: “ William Penn 
remained two years ps America], and then returned to England, leaving 
his secretary James Logan to look after affairs. 

“After he was gone the great‘ Walking Purchase’ of land took place. The 
settlers wanted more land, and made a bargain with the Indians to give them 
so many blankets, kettles, knives, and axes for what land a man could walk 
around in aday. ‘lhe Quakers laid out a path, removed the fallen trees, 
made a smooth way, picked out the fastest walker that they could find and 
put him in training. The Indians came to see him walk, and were astounded 
when they saw him walking so fast that they had to run to keep up with him 
going round a great tract. ‘This land is ours; now, you must build your 
wigwams somewhere else,’ said the Quakers. ‘ We have been cheated; we 
will not leave,’ said the Indians. It was the beginning of no end of trouble, 
but the white men were the strongest and the Indians had to leave. 

“In December, 1699, William Penn, after being fifteen years in England, 
revisited Pennsylvania once more.” 

We do not think any one can read this without understanding it to mean 
that the walking purchase was made between Penn’s first and second visit, 
and that his agent and the Quakers cheated the Indians. 

The true state of the case is this: The walking purchase was based on 
the treaty of 1686, but was not consummated until 1737, after Penn had been 
dead 19 years, and 25 years after he had been unable to attend to business. 
If Penn’s descendants were Quakers at the time the walk was made, they 
had little in sympathy with the Society, for they left it shortly afterwards 
and joined the Episcopal Church. ‘To make the Quakers accountable for 
the actions of the Colonial Governors and for those of Penn’s children and 
grandchildren and their representatives, and to say that they cheated the 
Indians is simply to make charges which the plain facts will stultify. 


Wititam Penn’s Cuarters or YE Pustick Scnoon, ere. etc., is the title 
of a little volume of 31 pages that has been issued by J. B. Lippincott & Co. 
It contains certified copies of the three charters given to the Public School 
of Philadelphia, by William Penn in 1701, 1708, and 1711. 





Queries. 


Op Ciock.—Can any of the readers of the Magazine inform the under- 
signed at what time George Crow, of Wilmington, was engaged in the 
manufacture of clocks at that place? The subscriber has in his possession 
a clock made by the said George Crow some time before the Revolution. 
The clock has been in the possession of the ancestors of the subscriber from 
about 1758. Information in relation to the matter would be quite desirable. 

W. A. YEAKLE. 


Tue Moravian Boarptne Scnoorn 1x Germantown, in 1747, occupied the 
house of “ John Bechtels, which was next to Theobald Endts, and also near 
John Stephen Benezets.” 

A Synod of this Church was held in Germantown, May 10-14, 1747, in 
the house of Engelbert Lock. “It stands on the left of the road going down 
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to Philadelphia, a little below the cooper Vende. It is a bakery with rooms 

enough to lodge all the deputies, and a fine hall for sessions, with two doors 

for entrance.” Can you locate either of the above houses or lots for me ? 
J. W. Jd. 


Capratn Lee.—In Sherman Day’s Historical Collection of Pennsylvania, 
under Lancaster Co., there is a thrilling account of the adventures of one 
Captain, afterwards Major, Lee, abridged, it is said, from the New England 
Magazine, 1833. A foot-note to the name of Lee refers the reader to p. 242 

it should read 214], where Major Henry Lee of Va. is spoken of, and follow- 
ing his name the words (See Lancaster Co.). This could not have been 
Light Horse Harry, as Mr. Day evidently supposes, for in Mombert’s His- 
tory of Lancaster Co. the article from the N. E. Mag. is given in full, and 
Lee is spoken of as a subordinate to Gen. Hazen, which Harry Lee was not. 
Can there be any doubt that the Capt. Lee was either Andrew or William 
of Hazen’s Regiment? Extracts from the diary of the former will be found 
on page 167 of Vol. III]. Pa. Mac. The adventures spoken of occurred 
while Capt. Lee was endeavoring to discover the means by which British pris- 
oners found it possible to escape from their place of confinement in Lancaster 
and to leave no clue behind them of how it was done. Lee disguised himself 
as one of the prisoners, and mixed with them. He discovered the treachery 
which enabled them to get out of the prison, and, joining one of the parties 
was passed from one tory agent to another until near New York, when the 
the squad was arrested and sent to Philadelphia. Here Lee made himself 
known, was released, returned to Lancaster, and broke up the system by 
which the prisoners were spirited away. LANCASTER. 


Curist1an Frepertic Post, a well-known missionary to the aborigines of 
North and Central America, died in Germantown, April 29, 1785; and on 
the lst of May his remains were interred in the “ Lower graveyard of that 
place, the Rev. William White, then rector of Christ Church,” conducting 
the funeral service. The Bethlehem Diarist states that Bishop White’s 
address was to be published. Was it? J. 


Moravians 1n New Jersey.—The Moravians owned a plot of 2 acres and 
4 perches of land, on the east bank of Maurice River, New Jersey, on which 
a church was erected in 1746. It was part of two tracts, together measur- 
ing 800 acres, deeded to John Hopman of Maurice River, by Edward Lom- 
mers, Jr., of Cohansey, February 20, 1727. John Hopman jointly with 
John Hopman, Jr., Nicholas Hopman, Frederic Hopman, Peter Hopman, 
David Van Immen, Gabriel Van Immen, Joseph 5 pom Eric Kyn, Eric 
Mullicas, Paul Kemp, Thomas Peterson, Luke Peterson, Samuel Cabb, 
Samuel Van Immen, aud Jonas Van Immen, members of the congregation, 
deeded the land and church to Laurence Theop. Nyberg, Abram Reincke, 
Owen Rice (Moravian clergymen), and Abram Jones, on Dec. 8, 1746. Is 
this church edifice still standing ? J.W. J. 





Replies. 


Joun Coates (Vol. IV. p. 515).—In the Easton Star of Jan. 18, 1881, 
ublished at Easton, Md., there is a history of the Grand Lodge, and an 
interesting account of Dr. John Coates. From it we extract the following: 
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He was born in the city of Philadelphia on the 11th of July, 1751. He 
received an academic and professional education, and on the death of his 
parent a handsome patrimony. As is said in Vol. IV. p. 515, he served in 
the expedition to Quebec, in 1775, and was wounded in the assault. He 
subsequently raised a company at his expense, it is said, and continued in 
the army until about the year 1779, when he again resumed the practice 
of medicine in Philadelphia, and was soon acting as Deputy Grand Master 
of the Grand Lodge, of Pa. In 1780 he removed to Easton, Maryland, 
where for a time he followed his calling. He was active in Masonic affairs 
and was Grand Master of Maryland until 1793. He was Register of the 
Land Office for the Eastern Shore at the time of his death, having held the 
office for a number of years. He died Nov. 30th, 1810. He married, June 
22d, 1779, Susannah Murry. He had several children, two of whom were 
married, but it is not known if they left any descendants. A son, John H. 
Coates, was a Lt. in the U.S. Navy, and died in 1807, in the 21st year of 
his age. F. D. S. 


Lewis Nicnota.—(Vol. IV. p. 255, 400.) The name of Lewis Nichola 
does not appear in the list of Generals of the Revolution given in Sparks’ 
Writings of Washington (Vol. 12, p. 415), but from the following there 
can be no doubt that his claim to the honor is equal to that of those there 
mentioned on whom commissions were conferred by brevet :— 

In pursuance of an Act of Congress of the Thirtieth Day of September, 
A. D. 1783, Lewis Nichola, Esquire, is to Rank as a Brigadier-General, by 
Brevet, in the Army of the United States of America, Given under my 
Hand, at Anapolis, the twenty-seventh day of November, 1783. 

SEAL] Tuomas Mirr.in. 

Entered in the War Office. 

Attest, 
Joseph Carleton, Sec. 

A photograph of this commission has been loaned to us by Mr. William F. 
Cregar. The Act of Congress under which it was issued reads: ‘“ That the 
Secretary of War issue to all officers in the army, under the rank of Major- 
General, who hold the same rank now that they held in the year 1777, a 
brevet commission one grade higher than their present rank.” Nichola was 
commissioned as Colonel, June 20, 1777, and was, therefore, entitled to the 
rank of brigadier by brevet. How many others received similar commissions 
and are not known as Generals on account of their names not appearing on 
the Journals of Congress is a question of interest which will probably never 
be settled. Ep. 
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